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ITH a G-E motor-driven grinder, operat- 

ing automatically, a fresh supply of 

— feed can easily be maintained at a cost 

elow other methods. A General Electric motor 

will fill the silo at a lower cost than it can be 
done in any other way. 


With electricity and General Electric equip- 
ment there is new efficiency and economy in 
pie water, cooling milk, baling and 
oisting hay, elevating grain, shelling corn, 
milking, and in bottle washing. 


There are dozens of new valuable applications 
and time savers—the G-E Sunlamp to aid in 
keeping the herd healthy, electric clippers, 
electric insect traps, ventilating fans, and water 
heaters. 


One farmer says:—‘‘For less than a cent’s 
worth of electricity I now grind a bushel of 


There are 200 practical applications of electricity and of 
General Electric equipment to farming. Consult your electric 
bower company or electrical dealer —find out which of these 
labor-savers will bring you the greatest immediate profit. 


Electricity brings 
new profits in the 


DAIRY 


shelled corn or barley. The fine grinding of oats 
costs me less than 2 cents a bushel, and for a 
little more than 3 cents I can grind a bushel of 
alfalfa through a 3/16-in. screen.”’ 


Another farmer says:—*‘An electric water sys- 
tem supplies fresh water to the cows by means 
of drinking cups, increasing the milk flow 20 
per cent. The electric milking machine makes 
it possible for one man to do the milking in an 
hour, where previously it took three men to 
do it in the same time.”’ 


If your dairy is not completely electrified, it 
will pay you to investigate the various electric 
aids to greater profit. 


Send for our new booklet, ‘‘Electric Helpers 
for the Farm.’” Address Room 313, Building 6, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Friday evening at 8:30 o'clock (Eastern Standard Time) and in the General 


, { Join us in the General Electric Farm Program from WGY, Schenectady, every I 


Electric Program every Saturday evening over a nation-wide N.B.C. Network 95-838 
SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE IN PRENMCIRAL i Ts 8:8 





























Will It Rain Tomorrow? || 237232223 Jn. 


Write at once for Free Bi, real 

Book on new, sanitary Feather Beds’ a 
lows, Feathers and Bedding. Our special low price 
igh quality willsurprise you, Il goods Soiiver 


oF Te MERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO. 
Dept. 0-35 Nashville. Tenn. 











How Often Have You Asked 
that Question? 








Don’t guess at the weather—Let this Reliable 
Weather Prophet forecast it for you, 8 to 24 
hours in advance. If the weather is good, the 
children come out; if bad, the witch comes out— 
absolutely reliable. 


Yours—Without Cost 


All you have to do is show your copy of this 
paper to a friend or a neighbor and secure only 
one subscription. Send in your order—today! 


OUR OFFER—We will send you this Genuine Swiss Weather Prophet 
free and postage paid upon receipt of $1.00 for one 3-year subscription 


to this paper. 


The 
REWARD DEPT. pro ssive farmer BIRMINGHAM, 
ut 


hern Ruralist 
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New Fall & Winter 
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Catalog 


NOW READY! 






























Dag let a little frost get in the air 

and you hear the axés go to ringin’ 
“Pow” over here and “pow” over there 
and first thing you know a “swish” over 
there where your 
neighbor has cut 
down a fine firewood 
tree. I see by the 
ads in this Paper 
where one  fellow's 
done been to town 
and got him a new 
axe and is braggiy’ 
about how quick he 
can cut through 4 
big oak log. 

I see by the ads in 
this paper where 
some folks has done 
got out their crops 
and gone to blowin’ stumps. They are a 
right smart ahead of me. I ain't got my 
crops out yet. But I sure do wish I had 
stumps out of one piece of ground I got, 
I been lookin’ at the little pictures at the 
bottom of that ad and if that’s how its 
done I believe I could take me a little 
dynamite and blow me some stumps this 
winter. 

I see by the ads in this paper a old fel- 
low with his hand up on his shoulder 
like maybe he’s got rhumatism. I been 
troubled a little bit with that myself, | 
reckon I better see if he’s got a remedy, 


I been reading a ad in this paper about 
“dependability.” It said in the ad that 
the word wasn’t in the dictionary. I just 
knowed that wasn’t so, so I got Marthy 
to hunt up my dictionary so I could see, 
Well it wasn’t there. But then I know 
a lot of words that ain’t in this one of 
mine so I’ve wrote the editor of this 
paper to look it up. I know mot*e’n likely 
he’s got the biggest dictionary there ig. 
I’m right anxious to know if he could 
find it. If anybody as reads this paper 
can find that word in their dictionary I 
wish they would write and tell me. The 
ad in this paper says it ain’t nowheres 
but in the kind of automobile they make, 
I sure did get a lot of letters when I 
was sick. I can’t begin to get all them 
printed in my pieces but I do want to 
print one once in awhile. Here’s a mighty 
fine one I want you all to read :— 











BILL CASPER 


Route 1, Athens, Texas, 

Dear Uncle - Bill:— 

I am writing to you this morning to let you 
know that I sure am sorry to hear that you 
are sick. I hope that you will be well soon, 
Now, Uncle Bill, I can sure sympathize with 
you or anyone else with appendicitis for I have 
had it myself. I know that Aunt Marthy will 
be glad when you get well. I know that we 
will for we sure do like your piece and we 
can’t hardly wait for The Progressive Farmer 
to get here and the first piece I read is Uncle 
Bill. 

Say, Uncle Bill, I wish you and Aunt Marthy 
would come to see us. We are poor folks but 
we are good folks. We will do our best to show 
you all a good time. We have plenty to eat 
and we have raised most everything we have 
got. I have canned 400 jars of fruit and vege 
tables, 5& jars of jelly, and 25 jars of preserves 
and I am still c.nning. I am going to put up 
some chowchow and some tomatoes this week. 
I have up three gallons of kraut and we have 
also a fine syrup cane patch to make into 
syrup and we have got peas and sweet potatoes 
too. And say listen, Uncle Bill, we have got 
a half-acre in popcorn, so come to see us and 
we sure will put the popcorn popping this 

winter, see? And can also eat chickens am 

eggs. I am getting lots of eggs now and we 

have our milk and butter too. So you see! 

told you that we were poor folks but had 

plenty to eat. We did not plant a big cot: 

ton patch this year for I don’t like cottom 

much. Well, Uncle Bill, I guess I had better 

close for I know that you are getting tired 

reading this letter. 

So with lots of love and best wishes to you 


all I close as ever, Your friend, — 
Mrs. Emma Romine. 


Sister. Romine you don’t know how 
proud I was to get your letter. When I 
seen what you said about havin’ so many 
good things to eat I was for bundlin’ up 
and comin’ right on. But Marthy 5 
as how she was too busy puttin’ up things 
herself to get off right then. Of coufse 
we are both busy as all get out now, 
know you are proud of all them fine things 
you have canned and your old man 
sure be proud of them this winter when 
he ain’t got nothin’ else. 
Yours truly, 





BILL CASPE 
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rough : 
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where ‘ay * 
1as done t 
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2@1 Its the Stores Owing Watson, Not Watson Owing the Stores 
a little . 
nps this 
By? W. C. LASSETTER and J. G. OLIVER They’re the ones that use the fences, I acres in corn, 50 acres in cotton, 40 acres in tobacco, 
old fel- 3, reckon they ought to keep them up,” he 20 in sugar cane, 20 in sweet potatoes, and 5 acres in 
shoulder added with a twinkle in his eye. such crops as cucumbers, squash, turnips, onions, cab- 
I been What a policy! By this time we were bage, butterbeans, and strawberries, there’s bound to 
yself. I ready to believe that the merchant, the doc- be some cash coming in from crops. With 250 acres 
remedy, tor, the dentist, and the shoemaker owed Of velvet beans in corn middles, with 150 acres of pea- 
er about Watson enough to take care of his needs muts for hogging off, with 150 acres of cowpeas for 
ad_ that grazing, with many acres of improved 
T just pasture, and with 700.acres of cut- 
Marthy A st ; 
uld be over woodland, spotted here and there 
I know | with carpet grass and‘all under fence, 
one of there can’t help but be some cash 
of this money coming in from cattle. And 
n likely 4 even the pine trees ooze out the cash 
here is, i for Watson, turpentine and some tim- 
e could ber bringing in a nice round sum an- 
S paper nually. Yes, there’s a good cash in- 
onary I come on the Watson place. He just 
° a prefers to meet all expenses with 
y male. ; : products of the farm and to meet them 
shen I ae ID you get an electric refriger- before they get started. In other words, 
M thes ator when you put in your he wants to be first on the draw. 
var an lighting plant?” we asked Sam- 
mighty uel Irwin Watson, Master Farmer, R. and Mrs. Watson had to work 
who lives in a beautiful, modernly for what they have. Mr. Wat- 
equipped home, in the piny woods, nine son was born and reared on the place 
Teams ‘miles from Lakeland, Georgia. where he now lives. With the aid of 
let you “No,” he replied. “You see we al- his father he managed to complete 
hat you ways have at least two good Jersey two years in college. Then he taught 
Il soon cows in milk. They make all the milk school five years and saved enough 
7. = and butter we can use and some to money to equip a one-horse farm. It 
thy will sell. It’s their job to keep us in ice took him four years here to get far 
that we to keep the milk and butter cool.” enough to enlarge his operations. 
te es . That was the first time we had But gradually his holdings were ex- 
s Uncle ever run into that sort of philosophy, tended. More cut-over land was bought 
policy, or whatever it is. Here was and cleared and put into cultivation. 
Marthy something new that took right hold of After he was well on the road to suc- 
Iks but us, So we kept asking questions. cess the old home place became his by 
to show “Hard! k “tl heritage. And still more land has been 
re he out tae comtiin eee ee bought until today S. I. Watson is 
J vege: Siharked “fe “y aed eg BPR operating 26 plows instead of one and 
eserves a , in addition is deriving a nice cash in- 
put up with stores at Lakeland, Valdosta, come from 1,650 acres of pasture and 
week) Ray City, and Nashville. I take them woodland. 
re have @- things like butter, syrup, bacon, fresh ; : 
eo pork, lard, sugar cane, eggs, chickens, The old home has ee way Pas e 
ive got and garden crops. These are credited beautiful new one completely modern. 
us and to my account. Then when-I need ; 
. ps anything or my hands need anything, A LITTLE PARADISE IN THE 
od a Wwe get it and it’s charged. I always : PINES 
1 see I tty to keep at least $50 ahead of them That's what you might well call 
- jo ERR el i iiae 
cotton ° : running water, an modern ° 
better § We could have listened to this all 
z tired day. But we had to go on with our 
quizzing. Soon the question of school 
to you came up. There are eight children in 
em the Watson family, three in school 
and one in college now. Then an idea f 
on | Popped into mind. We'll catch him now, we thought, for at least the next 12 months. 
parts “I suppose you had to put out some money for books Goodness knows what he'll do after 
in’ up § "eR school opened up,” we remarked with triumph. that! We looked at County Agent 
said “No sir,” was the quick rep! “T started kin Bridges. | He wane thoroughly eer: 
things. fon that in eg Hie pense 7 ve eng e eg ing ing the impression this was making 
-ourse “Was owin school opened up e store on ys. 
7. Lo ® me more than enough to pay for all the : 
ings @ 3 and pencils and tablets I had to. buy.” ae a oe _this ef ssa 
gn : . wi e inking atson doesn 
Pm HE triumph faded but fhe grin merely broadened jake any money. But he does, and 





4. and stayed for this next which came when we were 
ing the marketing methods followed. 

| ‘T sell the beef cattle for cash,” he explained. “That 
mY goes to keep up the fences and build new ones. 






plenty of it. The difference between 
him and most folks is that he doesn’t 
have to pay out all the money he 








‘gets for running expenses. With 250 
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N MANY farms we can go a long way toward 

getting that extra $500 a year just by having bet- 

ter plans and agreements between landlord and 
tenant. Whatever methods keep up soil fertility, keep 
down store accounts, and encourage “living at home,” 
and encourage good will between owner and cultivator, 
are good for both parties. And to this end let’s see 
what Georgia and Alabama Master Farmers had to say 
in answer to a recent request of ours for information 
about the methods they use. 

I insist on a crop rotation on a three-year plan, let- 
ting cotton follow grain and ,forage crops and corn fol- 
low cotton, then grain follows corn. Each of my men 
is allowed pasture for one or more cows. They also 
keep some chickens and hogs for home use. They have 
all the garden and patch ground they will cultivate and 
TI find that they are more apt to look after the gardens 
when I remind them that it should be done. I furnish 
material for building and repairing barn, etc., and they 


Co-operating for “$500 More’ 


Master Farmers and Uncle Fred Have Lessons for Us 


ted to see an instance where one community of farmers 
was reaping the benefit of codperation in a thoroughly 
practical way. They have a fine trick schoolhouse out 
in the Shoal Creek section and a vocational teacher 
named G. T. Gard. He is a man who realizes the 
value of a good theory but believes it is- best when put 
into practice and he has done a wonderful work along 
these lines for his community. 

He first went td work to increase the interest in 
poultry and now the egg circle is backed up by 6,500 
Leghorn hens. Then he got the farmers interested in 
growing staple truck crops and dairy cattle. Naturally 
the production end must come first; then comes the mar- 
keting end, which alone can give a profit on the pro- 
duction. Mr. Gard is a worker as well as a teacher, so 
he formed a partnership with T. B. Whitworth and 
they bought a large truck and one of them commenced 
ts make a trip to Atlanta twice a week to dispose of 
the eggs, poultry, butter, and other farm produce. Dur- 
ing the past 15 months since they began going to mar- 





do the work. I am glad to say that 
there is a strong bond of friendship 
between the “boys” and me and 


may cure or dry out; then put them back in a dry cellar 
or crib. Pack old quilts or hay around them where there 
is danger of freezing. The remainder can be hilled in 
as usual for early use. 

5. Where produced for the market provide a Stor- 
age house and handle as usual. 

6. Never let a sweet potato chill before or after 
digging. 


News From Georgia Agents 
By BYRON DYER 

_ number of Appling County homes haye 

canned sufficiently for the.winter supply, says Mrs, 
Frankie Parker.....In the Madison bedroom contest 
that ended in September, Mary Edith Griffeth won first 
place, Martha Graham second, Louise Wood third, and 
Barbara Morris fourth, reports Ruby Holbrook... ., 
“Plant a Fall Garden” was the slogan for Lowndes 
club members last month, writes Margaret M. Brand. 


....Berta Whatley reports the | 


opening of a curb market in Car- 
rollton for the benefit of Carrol] 





while we make a new contract each 
fall they often remain for many 
years. I have had only one in my 
thirty years’ experience to leave in i 
the middle of the season.—J. W. 
Allgood, Cobb County, Georgia. 





As to renters, I have one-year 
contracts. I have them first to 
raise all the barn manure possible, 
also to plant velvet beans and soy- 
beans in all corn to improve land 
and feed stock. They raise their 
flour, potatoes, and syrup and keep 
at least one milk cow and as many 
hogs as they can take care of so 
as to live at home as near as pos- 
sible, also a reasonable number of 
poultry for home use and some to 
sell—John T. Miller, Houston 
County, Georgia. 





ee eS 





farmers and farm women... ..Ney- 
er has Elbert had more canned 
fruits and vegetables, fruit juices, 
and dried fruit, according to Lula 
Peek..... Katherine Strong reports 


of Dekalb have canned more than 
40,000 jars of products this sum- 
mer..... Talbot farmers will reduce 
cotton and add livestock, and asa 
result they are increasing their win- 
ter grazing crops about 400 per 
cent over previous years, declares 
R. H. McRae.....Turner’s peantt 
crop is reported by E. C. Mann as 
5,000 tons this year, compared with 
525 tons in.1919.....F. C. Chandler 
reports the sale of three carloads 
of hogs from Houston during Sep- 
tember, netting the farmers $2,000, 
...-Franklin farmers sold 4,441 














The tenant problem with me was NO MATTER 
solved long ago. I allow a small 

share crop to each family, furnish 

day labor each month, or during all their spare time. At 
times this includes the entire family. Maintenance of 
soil fertility, terraces, etc., is shared equally between 
landlord and tenant. Each acre is either planted to a 
crop or cover crop the year around. It is a rare case 
that we change tenants.—E. R. Jamieson, Hale County, 
Alabama. 





My tenants as a rule are long time tenants. I have 
it understood that they can stay as long as they take 
my advice in their farming operations, therefore they 
are improving my land instead of .vearing it out, and 
at the same time making more and better crops.—J. B. 
H. Lumpkin, Marshall County, Alabama. 





Under the present conditions I think it will be more 
advisable to rent to the tenants longer than one year. 


-I am planning for each tenant to grow at least one acre 


of strawberries and it would take longer than one year 
to make any profit on 'them. We are planting a few 
acres in fall potatoes. We have had trouble on Sand 
Mountain in getting a good stand though we have been 
fairly successful this year. I have one man who is 
growing two acres of sweet potatoes and plans to bed 
and sell slips next spring. We will continue to sow 
vetch and Austrian peas for cover crop and wheat -and 
vetch for hay. I have 550 Leghorn hens and as cheap 
as feed is we might. make a profit on them. We are 
growing fall and winter gardens. We are planning to 
plant some cotton another year but will not depend on 
ii entirely. We are growing everything in the way of 
feed for the livestock.—John L. Chambers, Marshall 
County, Alabama. 


Shoal Creek’s Record in Coéperation 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 

D* CLARENCE POE is continually stressing the 

value and importance of coéperation. It is cer- 

tainly a great power, and one our farmers are slow to 

avail themselves of. 


While at Lavonia, Georgia, r 


ecently I was permit- 
; i sax 


4 








WHAT NEXT YEAR’S ACREAGE, PROPER STORAGE WILL INCREASE 


ket they have received and distributed in the community 
the nice sum of $15,000 or an average of $1,000 per 
month. This excels anything that I have met with in 
the good old state of Georgia. 


Mr. Gard did not stop here; he believes not. only 
in the production of food but also in the conservation 
of food for winter use. He bought an old four-horse 
engine for $20, hauled it to a spring nearby, and for $85 
purchased a pressure canner, and they began to can 
peaches, corn, tomatoes, okra, and the like. When I 
went to see Mr. Gard he was busy canning corn. They 
have canned this season 9,000 cans. 


Nor is this all; the farmers have 12 steers that they 
are fattening. Soon they will kill them and can the 
meat. Think of what a saving and a blessing to these 
families this will be. They could only get 3 cents on 
foot for these beeves. Put up in cans the meat is worth 
29 cents a pound. 

I have felt better ever since I- made this trip to 
Shoal Creek community. It gave mea ray of hope that 
others would follow the good example set by Mr. Gard 
and his 40 co-workers. 


How to Save Sweet Potatoes 
By P. O. DAVIS 

ye ieise sweet potato is subject to severe losses due to 

rotting, most of which is caused by improper han- 
dling and storing. To prevent such losses this fall the 
Alabama Experiment Station offers these practical sug- 
gestions :— 

1. Dig at least two weeks before frost danger. 

2. The dryer the ground when dug the better the 
potatoes will keep. 

3. Do aot bruise in handling. Handle them as you 
would eggs. 

4. For later use put 5 to 10 bushels in one-bushel 
crates (these crates can be built at home out of 1x3’s), 
place them,in the kitchen for 10 days in order that they 


x 








pounds of poultry which returned 
$695.59, to the September codépera- 
tive poultry car, says E. K. Davis, 

.. About 3,000 bushels of rye for 
grazing and cover crops has been seeded in Gwinnett, 
reports A. E. Robinson.....Wiéith the good fall pig crop, 
Habersham will likely have more pigs than usual fed 
out next spring, according to N. V. Davis.....One farm- 
er in Charlton reports 14 wagon loads of hay from an» 
acre of lespedeza, and another seven loads of 3,000 
pounds each, writes A. B. Hursey.....W. T. Middle- 
brooks says that 13,000 pounds of winter legume seed 
have been ordered in Washington to date, compared with 


1931 RETURNS 





that the women’s and girls’ clubs . 


8,000 pounds in 1930.....Thomas has about 400 acres in ~ 


fall cucumbers; two cars have been loaded, netting $1.25 
per hamper, relates P. H. Ward. 


Florida Contest Breaks Past Records 
By J. FRANCIS COOPER 

HE fifth Florida Egg Laying Contest at Chipley 

closed September 23 with records well ahead of any 


of the preceding contests, and the sixth one began Octo- | 


ber 1. The average egg production per hen for the fifth” 
contest was 205 eggs for 51 weeks. This is four eggs bet- . 


ter than the average for either of the previous contests. | 
The high pen in the fifth contest was owned by — 






Pinebreeze Farm, Callahan, Florida; second high by ~ 
W. A. Seidel, San Antonio, Texas; third by Gilbert's 
Chipley Hatchery, Chipley, Florida. The 10 hens in the — 
Pinebreeze pen had laid 2,480 eggs for 2,595 points 
during the 51 weeks. 

The Pratt Experiment Farm, Morton, Pennsylvania, 
owned the hen which laid the largest number of eggs. 
Her record for 51 weeks was 321 eggs. However, her 4 
eggs were small, and so she dropped to third place m — 
the rating, which was by points based on number 4 
size of eggs. A Pinebreeze hen, with 310 eggs, was © 
first, and a Seidel hen, with 297 eggs, was second. 

Four hens passed the 300-egg mark by the end 0 
51 weeks. Forty-six others were held over until Sep 
tember 30, and most of them laid 300 eggs for the 
full year. 

Electric lights will be used in the contest this y 
for the first time. - 
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a : T IS possible to 





: know “how” to 
y cellar balance rations 
re there without knowing 
illed in ES Mwhy,” except in a 
general way. But a 
a stor. practical, working 
knowledge of some 
r after of the basic principles 
of feeding livestock 
and the way the vari- 
| ous feeds fit into the 
| scheme of supplying 
these needs efficiently 
s, hae and economically, will 
rs Mrs. enable any farmer to 
contest balance rations better, 
on first vary them_ success- 
rd, and fully, and consequent- 
ok. ly obtain greater prof- 
owndes its through more in- 
Brand, telligent feeding. 
on In our September 
s 15 issue, I had the 
Carroll “cart before the horse” ne 
. - Nev. in telling first “How 
cana to Balance Rations.” 
Juices, ’ This was permissible 
0 Lula because it was most 
repos important for practi- 
clubs © cal and immediate 
© thas help. But for the per- 
manent livestock 
reduce farmer, the one who 
d “=: is studying his job, 
a who is progressive 
y= and interested in 
eclares “growing” into a better feeder and a more intelligent 
pean livestock man, a study of a few of the most practical 
a basic “why’s” of balancing rations, is none the less im- 
d with portant and helpful. So, let’s reverse things, put the 
andles “horse in front of the cart,” discuss the “why’s” of 
rloads feeding for a few issues, and then we'll have the whole 
Se story in condensed, easily accessible form for use and 
ey reference. 
arm a Besides being fascinating, a study of feeding live- 
Spera- stock brings profound satisfaction to the diversified, 
Davis. soil building farmer, because as new needs for the ani- 
ve for mal body are discovered, further research finds that 
innett, they can be supplied in everyday, farm-grown feeds. 
Crop, Even the vitamins, the newest known constituents nec- 
al fed _essary for a properly balanced ration, are supplied 
farm- abundantly in legume hays. The same is true of miner- 
om afl: als. Instead of becoming confused by the many food 
3,000 needs of the farm animal, it becomes simple when we 
‘iddle- find all of these food requirements in a variety of farm 
> seed grown feeds. In addition, it adds to the bountiful pres- 
1 with ent evidence of the value of a balanced and self-sup- 
res in — porting farming plan. 
$1.25 


HE seven feed essentials for livestock are: water, 

air, protein, carbohydrates, fats, mineral matter, 
and vitamins. 

Water is so plentiful, free, and so well understood 
—although often not fully appreciated—that it can be 
passed over briefly. Water is one of the most important 


yrds | 


hipley 


f any | x animal feeds. It should be supplied clean, fresh, and 
Octo- often by any livestock farmer wishing to reduce the 
fifth & feeding cost of his ration to a minimum. The oftener 
s hele - livestock drink, the more they drink. To allow an ani- 
tests, 9 mal to fill up only once or twice a day prevents the 


Maximum consumption of water and the prevention of 








hb this “nearly free feed” from reducing the feed bill to 
“ t - the fullest extent. It often pays to warm water for 
n ie livestock feeding in extremely cold weather. 





Fresh air is as essential to animal life as to human 
fife. In the South, the problem of supplying plenty of 









ania, — air to livestock is not as great as in the colder. 
eggs. orthern climates, where tighter barns are necessary. 
, her should be exercised to see that all barns and stalls 


are properly ventilated. 


In balancing a ration, the two ingredients receiving 
Primary consideration are proteins and carbohydrates. 
froteins in livestock feeds are nitrogenous feeds that 
be compared to nitrogen in fertilizer for feeding 
Protein is principally a body building food. It 
es up a large part of the body composition and is 
Principal element in muscles, the body organs, hide, 
hoofs, and horns. Protein promotes growth, is 
hportant constituent of the skeleton, and it is a milk 















beet f 


feed. Thus, it is not hard to understand why 















































The A B C’s of Feeding Explain the “Why” of 


Balanced Rations 


By BEN KILGORE 


an adequate supply of protein in the ration is neces- 
sary for proper and efficient growth, production, and 
reproduction. 


IGHT at this point, someone may want to know 

how it was determined that a 16 to 18 per cent 
protein grain ration is about right for a dairy cow with 
good legume hay as a roughage. The requirements of 
the various food elements for various classes of live- 
stock under varying conditions have been determined 
through careful experimental work over many years by 
many state experiment stations and the federal experi- 
ment stations. This information is the best guide to 
feeders known today. New experimental work is con- 
stantly going on and new data are constantly being 
found. ; 


Nearly all feeds furnish some protein but such grain 
feeds as cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal, corn gluten 
feed, soybean meal, and peanut meal, are especially rich 
in protein. Tankage, fish meal, and skimmilk are high 
in protein. 

The legume hays, such as alfalfa, soybean, cowpea, 
clovers, and vetch, are high in protein content, alfalfa 
being about equal to wheat bran in this respect. The 
non-legumes and grass hays, such as prairie hay or 
Johnson grass, are vastly inferior to the legumes in 
protein. Legume hays not only carry more protein 
than non-legume hays but are more palatable, more 
easily digested, and have a larger mineral and vitamin 
content. ’ 


It is interesting to know that when an excess of pro- 
tein is fed, it is changed in the body to carbohydrates, 
but the reverse is not true. An excess of carbohydrates 
cannot be changed into proteins in the body. It is 
far more economical to supply carbohydrates through 
the feed itself, however, than through excess protein. 
The changing of protein to the uses of carbohydrates 
in the body is not efficient and considerable waste takes 
place. 


CEE ERRRATS is the heat and energy producing 

food. It is necessary to sustain life, heats the body, 
and provides energy for maintenance and for carrying 
on vital body processes. 

Practically one-half of all feeds consumed by farm 
animals is used for body maintenance alone. Carbohy- 
drates provide the “power house” for livestock and can- 
not be considered secondary to protein, that meat, milk, 
and wool producing feed. 

Some of the carbohydrate rich grains are corn, bar- 
ley, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, and molasses. All 
hays including legumes are high in carbohydrates. Corn 

Pee 
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ALL EYES AHEAD! 
COMB ON WITH 
THAT FEED! 


and sorghum silages 
also furnish consider- 
able carbohydrates. 





The main thing to 
know about fat is that 
it performs the same 
function as carbohy- 
drates. It contains 
two and a quarter 
times as much _ heat 
and energy producing 
power. In determin- 
ing the total carbohy- 
drate values in any 
feed, multiply the 
pounds of fat by 2.25 
and add to the pounds 
of carbohydrates. 














Much research work 
in recent years has 
brought forth impor- 
tant findings and has 

a given a new value to 
the importance of 
mineral matter in the 
livestock ration. The 
lack of sufficient min- 
erals in the ration is 
extremely detrimen- 
tal in life, growth, 
production, and repro- 
duction of the animal. 
The most important 
discovery is that ade- 
quate minerals can be 

supplied to the animals easily at low cost. 

In addition to making up a large part of the skele- 
ton, minerals are essential in helping direct the vital 
processes of the body. Since calcium and phosphorus 
make up 90 per cent of the mineral matter in the bones, 
the farmer can limit his worries to these two and com- 
mon salt. The blood is rich in common salt, so it should 
be supplied in the grain feed and kept available for live- 
stock to eat at will. 

Fortunately, legume roughages contain a large 
quantity of calcium and also considerable phosphorus 
The cereal grains and most protein feeds contain phos- 
phorus. Milk products are also rich in calcium. The 
livestock farmer who feeds a balanced grain ration and 
plenty of legume hay has no reason to worry over the 
danger of mineral deficiency. 


For livestock getting non-legume roughages, for un- 
usually high producing dairy cows, and for animals far 
along in pregnancy, even with legume hay, it is safe and 
it cannot do any harm, to supply calcium through 
ground limestone or wood ashes, and phosphorus by 
steamed bone meal or ground rock phosphate. A good 
way is to mix a mineral mixture of one per cent salt, 
one per cent ground limestone, and one per cent steam- 
ed bone meal, in the grain ration. 

Pasture grasses are rich in minerals and help pre- 
vent mineral deficiency in all classes of livestock. 


UFFICIENT vitamins are essential to a balanced 

ration, but if a ration is balanced and pasture or 
legume hay is furnished, there will be sufficient vitamins. 
Those feeds contaning minerals also contain vitamins. 
Green plants, legumes, and milk products are unusu- 
ally rich in vitamins. 


Yellow corn contains more vitamins than white corn, 
hence the superior value of yellow corn in the drylot 
feeding of hogs. On pasture or with skimmilk or alfalfa 
hay, little, if any, difference will be seen in feeding 
white or yellow corn to hogs. 

Balanced rations containing the proper quantities of 
protein, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, and vitamins are 
essential to efficiency, economy, and proper health in 
the growth, production, and reproduction of all farm 
animals. Supplying these ingredients correctly is no 
“deep dark secret” but is practical information. which 
every progressive, intelligent livestock farmer should 
know and understand. In our drive for “$500 More a 
Year for the Farm Family,” thé feeding of balanced 
rations is of vital importance, because a dollar saved 
should take equal rank with a dollar made. 

EDITOR’S NOTE.—Our November 15 issue will continue 


this feeding series and discuss various feeding problems, in- 
cluding the value of hays compared to grains, succulent feeds, 
etc. e third issue will give a cond dr of the 
most common Southern feed stuffs. Suggestions and 

tions are always welcome. 
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THe TRAVEN 
Sflies West 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright, 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


PROLOGUE 
By CLARENCE POE 


HE Raven Flies West is a tale of the Donelson 

Expedition of 1780. The scene of the story is laid 

along the rivers you will find on your map of Ten- 
nessee—the Tennessee, the Holston, the Clinch, the Hi- 
wassee, and the French Broad—in “Chota,” an Indian 
town lying between the present cities of Knoxville and 
Chattanooga, in “Fort Patrick Henry,” now Kingsport, 
and in French Lick, now Nashville. 


How many today know what the Donelson Expedi- 
tion was? Andrew Jackson knew, for his wife-to-be, 
Rachel Donelson, then eleven years old, went along with 
her father on that identical flatboat adventure. The 
Chickamauga Indians knew, because they fought to held 
back the expedition and failed. The British knew, be- 
cause they realized that for the Americans a settlement 
in what was then the “Far West” at Nashville was a 
warlike blow to their prestige and power. 


Cast of Characters 


COLONEL DONELSON—In charge of the flatboats 
of settlers going from the Holston and upper 
Tennessee River down the Tennessee to French 
Lick (now Nashville) on the Cumberland River. 

HUGH O’NEIL—A white man who as a boy had been 
asopted 2 A the ines and who was known to 

em as “Quorinnah,” meaning “The R Ras 

CONNOR O'NEIL—His brother. 

Pad garcons 

<LD—A somewhat dubious figure. 
MARTHA BRASSFIELD—His niece, heroine Mg the 


story. 

MAC ALEXANDER or “MAC CARTER”—A British 
agent working with the Chickamauga Indians to 
destroy the Donelson Expedition. 

CAPTAIN HANLEY—An officer in the American 
army. 


if 


Others of our pioneer ancestors of 1780 also knew 
all too well what the Donelson Expedition was. There 
was Mrs. Peyton, whose just-born baby was killed while 
the flatboat was being shoved off a shoal under the fire 
of the Chickamaugas. There were the husbands and 
fathers of the women and children on the Stuart boat, 
captured by Indians and its passengers killed. There 
were a score more who long remembered the four 
months’ trip down the Holston, down the Tennessee, up 
the Ohio, up the Cumberland to what is now Nashville. 

For years before the Revolution a triple barrier held 
back the westward movement of white settlers. There 
was (1) the rocky barrier of the mountains, (2) the 
human barrier of the Indian tribes, (3) the legal bar- 
rier erected by the British king. The wave of emi- 
grants rolled in like a river in flood; it poured its num- 
bers through Eastern seacoast towns; the flood poured 
west, filled up the available country, rolled against the 
mountains, found death busy with the tomahawk and 
recoiled—only to surge back once more resolved at all 
costs to find a way to the west. 


In eastern Tennessee the tide of emigrants piled up 
for a moment, waiting for a new impulse. Then sud- 
denly, almost as the Revolutionary War came on, it 
broke through Cumberland Gap into Kentucky and over 

the plateau or down the Tennessee into 
French Lick country of western Tennes- 
see, as this hrilliant story reveals. 


For years this was the great route to 
the west and to the great river. Frontiers- 
men worked north into Kentucky and into 
the Ohio country.; some worked south into 
the country of the Creeks. The barrier 
had been broken and the human flood that 
was later to cross the continent now spread 

out in the great basin 
of the Mississippi. 


The story of the 
Donelson Expedition 
is thus something 
more than a story of 
human heroism, of the 
courage and endurance 
of frontier men and 
women. It is the story 
of the great effort that 
won through to the 
Mississippi and_ shat- 
tered forever the bar- 
riers that had tried to 
keep America a feeble 
string of settlements 
along the seacoast. 


Such is the setting 
of Donald Murphy’s 
new story of love and 


“ME GOOD INDIAN,” 
HE MUTTERED AND 
TURNED AWAY 


In the 


adventure, never before publishéd anywhere. 


lower left hand corner of the page is a list of the 


principal characters you will follow with interest ang 
excitement until the story ends. f 


CHAPTER I 


UGH O’NEIL stopped where three rails barred the ¥ 

lane that led to the cabin. The rain dripped # 
down on his bare back, and made furrows in the bear. 
grease that coated it. 

“Hello, hello!” he called. 
company comin’ !” 

He grinned to himself in the dark, but at the same 
time made ready to take cover if necessary. He had 
been shot at before in the dark by jumpy settlers, a. # 
ways fearing a Cherokee raid and convinced that his # 
hail was a ruse to let the Indians in. 

Light glimmered briefly where the cabin’s black bulk 
made a heavier shadow than the forest behind it. Some 
bedy had slipped out the door and was peering forward 
in the darkness. 

“Who’s there?” 

“O’Neil,” and impatiently, “do I sound like a Chick. 
amauga ?” 

“Come along then,” ordered the man in the dark by 
the cabin door. “Mike said he saw some Indian sign 
teday. We figure this is no time to get scalped. Busi- # 
ness is too good.” 

O’Neil came quietly along over the grass. His moc- 
casins, soaked through, made a slight squishing sound. 

“More folks going to the Flats?” he asked. “If 
you've got a fire in the kitchen, get your woman out 
awhile and let me get into a shirt. I’m liable to scare 
your customers.” 


“Mike, Bill! Ye got 


T WAS a double cabin that O’Neil was coming to. 

A short runway connected the two. A door in the 
center of this swung open. O’Neil splashed in. The 
landlord slipped in after him and dropped a bar across 
the door. 

Bill Johnson, landlord of the last tavern on the 
Reedy Creek road on the way to Fort Patrick Henry, 
stood and stared. 

“Gone red again, have you?” he asked. 

O’Neil smiled slightly. He knew what he looked 
like. His dark hair was plastered to his scalp by the 
rain; there was a heavy breech clout around his mid- 
dle; moccasins were on his feet. Aside from that he 
was stark naked. A heavy coating of bear grease, laid 
on Indian fashion, made his (Continued on page 13) 


“THAT’S ENOUGH,” 


HUGH ORDERED. 


“HE’S NOT A MATCH 
FOR YOU. DON’T 
KILL A CRIPPLE.” 
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Whatever you have to haul. 


THIS NEW FORD FARM-UNIT WAS BUILT FOR THE JOB 














Farm body with grain-sides 


_ THINK of the many hauling-tasks there are on a farm throughout _ products, and it enables a farmer to speed the work and lower the 
_ the year ... then think how many more of them could be done with _ cost of producing and marketing his crops. 
= a truck — quickly and easily — if you had just the right truck for The foundation-unit for this truck is a ruggedly built, general- 
in the | each purpose. purpose body with low sides and wide flare-boards. The construc- 
a | Here is a single Ford unit which combines the different tion is of specially prepared wood, thoroughly braced. Provision 
_ body-types that every farm needs. It is a unit designed for all the _is made for mounting either extension grain-sides or cattle-racks. 
n the § hauling on and around a. farm. It is low in price, like all Ford As a grain-body, this unit is equipped with extension-sides which 








fenry, § rise 26 inches above the floor, providing unusually large 
capacity. The extensions fit into sockets passing through the 

ooked flare-boards and into the floor, and are held by strong tie-rods. 

y= = ‘ee : _ A high tail-gate is included, with a small door for shovel- 

at he # a CF gee ee handling of grain. This body is completely flax-tight. 

/ a ie “3 i 8 As a cattle body, the unit is equipped with strong cattle-rack 





sections which fit into the same sockets as the grain-sides. The 
sliding tail-gate at the rear is 36 inches wide, and can be com- 
pletely removed or fixed at any desired height. The exceedingly 
wide body (7 feet) permits loading cattle crosswise. The cattle- 
racks are made entirely of hardwood and are rigidly braced. 

The new Ford farm-truck is available with 13114-inch or 
157-inch wheelbase, single or dual rear wheels, and high or 
low rear-axle gear-ratios. There are many other Ford types, 
including stake-trucks, and light-delivery cars. All cost little 
to buy and will give long service at low cost. ee 


Rants Sad ath disomic Your Ford dealer will gladly help you with your ED 


hauling-problems. 

















DEALER ABOUT THE IMPROVED FORDSON TRACTOR 
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Hive Things We Can Do to Get Out of the De 
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“ADDING ANIMAL PRODUCTION TO PLANT PRODUCTION’—DAIRY COWS GRAZING VETCH AND CLO 


‘ 


By? CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 








OW are we going to get out of the mess we are 

in? Or are we ever going to get out at all?” 
These are questions that are agitating farmers 
and farm owners all over the South; and Longview 
Farm is of course hit by the depression in prices as 
well as all other Southern farms. 
But, although there is no denying 
the seriousness of present condi- 
tions, I believe Southern farmers 
are going to come out all right in 
the long run. I have frequently 
said, “Always thank God when a 
bad situation gets worse, for then 
something will be done about it.” 
And so I believe it will be now. 
I believe that as a result of this 
depression Southern farmers are 
going to make lasting and radical improvements in 
farm methods that will enable all intelligent farmers to 
get that “$500 More a Year” The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist is seeking to help them get, and that in the 
next fifty years the South will be more prosperous than 
it has ever been. 


have certainly come in with “delightful regularity” ! 


forced out of overdependence on cotton and tobacco: 
our folks are going to get out of their near-slavery to 
“time prices” and the time merchants and arrange to 
have some .cash coming in all the time. 


III 


And coéperative marketing—it has got to come with 
all our crops. Longview Farm has of course sold every 
pound of cotton through a co6dperative association ever 
since there was one. We had the privilege of deliver- 
ing the first bale our state codperative marketing asso- 
ciation ever received. And it is a great satisfaction 
always to know that we can thus get the benefit of all 
the premiums to which we are entitled for superior 
grade and staple in every bale we deliver, whether one 
bale or one hundred bales. 

Just before codperative marketing came, we had 
some cotton graded and stapled by a government classer 
and found there were several bales of about 1 to 1 1-16 
inch staple, and of course demanded that the local buyer 
give us a premium accordingly. “No, Dr. Poe,” was 
the reply, “we can’t do that. Of course if you had 
about 100 bales of this kind, we could make a special 
lot of it and sell it to the mills for a premium, but we 
can’t fool with just a few bales of a special quality nor 
pay you any special premium for it.” 

One reason why some farmers are not satisfied with 
cooperative marketing is because they forget to give it 
credit for the extra premiums it gives them and that 
they would not otherwise get. 

IV 


It is also a great satisfaction to be able to deliver 
cotton to the “seasonal pool” of our codperative and get 
within one cent of the current market price and still 
have a chance to participate in the increased price that 
we believe is sure to come later—provided acreage is 
properly reduced next spring. Mark Sullivan pointed 
out the other day that whereas cotton sold in December, 


1926, for 10 cents a pound, just nine months later it 
¥ 





CLARENCE POE 


I 


On Longview Farm we should be much worse off 
than we are but for the fact that we have been trying 
for years to put into practice some of the five cardinal 
principles our paper has been urging as necessary to 
make Southern farming pay. These principles may be 
briefly summarized as follows :— 

1, “Live-at-home farming first”—first of all, produce 
food and feed crops for folks and animals on the farm. 


2. “Add Animal Production to Plant Production”’— 
develop “two-armed farming” which will balance labor 
and income fairly well between crops on one hand and 
livestock, dairy, and poultry products on the other hand. 

3. Soil improvement—in each year’s operations 
making a richer soil must be regarded as just as jm- 
portant as making a crop. 

4. Codperative marketing—this should be practiced 
and encouraged with every possible farm product, and 
with a willingness to make some temporary sacrifice if 
necessary in order to insure the permanent success of 
the cause. 

5. We must recognize timber as a crop—we must 
thin it to a stand as we would any other crop; weed 
out undesirable specimens as we would in any other 
crop; market it when it matures and not before; protect 
it from fire as we would any other crop. 


II 

“Adding Animal Production to Plant Production” 
has certainly been a life-saver in the case of Longview 
Farm, ‘however much or little it may have meant to 
other farms. While continuing to grow cotton and to- 
bacco we have for years had dairy products as one of 
the chief sources of income. Then two years ago we 
so increased our poultry and poultry plant as to make 
poultry also a principal source of income. 

And in speaking of the returns from cows and poul- 
try, I am reminded of what a friend of mine, now a 
Supreme Court judge, says about his own salary. “No 
doubt in the long run I might make more in private 
practice,” he says, “but there is one thing about work- 
ing for the state: it may not pay quite so much but it 
does pay with delightful regularity!” And this is much 
the way we feel about Longview’s poultry and dairy 
income. All along through the summer when tenants 
growing cotton and tobacco have been coming to us for 
“advances” on products that are marketed in the fall / 
(and may not break even then), our regular twice- 





Poems of Nature and Country 
Life: “Boats Sail on the Rivers” 


NE of our friends who was reared in the 

country but is now shut in by crowding 
houses in the city, remarked the other day: “But 
while I have lost other scenery, I still have the 
scenery of the sky—the gorgeous expanse of 
blue in which the brilliance of clouds and sun- 
sets, rainbows and stars, still brings me perpetual 
pleasure.” And another friend sends us this 
favorite poem embodying the same thought:— 


Boats sail on the rivers, 
And ships sail on the seas; 

But clouds that sail across the sky 
Are prettier far than these. 


There are bridges on the rivers, 
As pretty as you please; 

But the bow that bridges heaven, 
And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from éarth to sky, 
Is prettier far than these. 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 
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a-month checks from the creamery and from poultry 


And all this suggests one of the great gains that I 
expect to see come to the South as a result of being 








VER ON LONGVIEW FARM LAST SPRING 







sold for 22 cents. It would of course be foolish to 
expect any such sensational advance now, but if bus. 
ness conditions should improve, it should not be im. 
possible for cotton to-go to 10 cents in 1932, in which 
case those of us who use the seasonal pool in the coép. 
eratives will benefit accordingly. 

It is strange to find so many cotton farmers figuring 
out all kinds of impracticable relief schemes and ignor- 
ing this one that is waiting every day for them to use it 


Vv 


Having just marketed some tobacco under the 
wretched gamble of our present auction system also 
makes me wish our Southern tobacco farmers would 
develop coéperatives as successful as Wisconsin tobacco 
growers have, and I also wish our cotton co6peratives 
handled seed as well as lint. Members of cotton codp- 
eratives in each county might at least pool their seed 
and agree to deliver to the oil mills that offer the best 
swap of cottonseed meal for seed. Cannot directors 
and other officials of our cotton co6peratives give more 
attention to codperative marketing of seed? 

I have to confess, too, that we should not feel at all 
safe about being in the poultry business if we had to 
hunt up individual customers and haggle with them 
over prices and engage in price-cutting competition 
with other poultry producers in order to make sales, 
On the contrary, Longview belongs to a cooperative 
poultry association which sells both eggs and poultry 
for members, having a manager who studies the busi- 
ness all the time and knows how to get the full market 


price for us, and then remits twice a month with the # 


“delightful regularity” already mentioned. | 

Yes, our Southern farm folks are going to pull out 
of the trouble they are in, and in the long run will be 
all the better and more prosperous because of this panit 
and its lessons. 
cause, we know they have the intelligence to adopt all 
over the South the five essentials we have stressed w 
this article: (1) Live-at-home farming first. (2) Add 
animal production to plant production. (3) Richer 
soils every year. (4) Codperative marketing. (5) Treat 
timber as a regular crop. 


fhe Ministry 2 Beauty 


Four Fall Plans for More Beauty 





E SHOULD have (1) just as definite a program @ 


for fall flower planting as for spring flower plant 
ing. We should also (2) take up bulbs that multiply 
and reset them in less crowded quarters so that they 
will be fully settled and at home in the new location 
before the sap rises next spring. (3) Let us look 
over the woods now before the leaves fall and pick out 
native shrubs and trees that we can move to our home 
grounds after the leaves fall. (4) Let every beauty 
lover enroll in our “Home Beautification Contest.” 


A Thought" Today 








ONCE believed in armed preparedness. I 
cated it. But I have come to believe there is 
ter preparedness in a public mind and a world 
ion made ready to grant justice precisely as it 
it. And justice is better served in conferences of p 
than in conflicts at arms.—Warren G. Harding. : 








But we say this because, and only be & 
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Our Farm Sermon 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND 

















Celestial Real Estate 


-mMuIS title sounds rather sky-ey, but it 
fis not. If the owner of land owns 
® the oil and minerals below the surface, 
does he not also own the sky side also? 
E He does. 

Your farm runs up 
millions of miles. In 
fact, without our 
sky holdings, this 
earth would not feed 
us. The rain, the 
snow, the nitrogen, 
and oxygen are all 
parts of our celestial 
real estate. 


199 


Ralph Waldo 
| Emerson bought a little farm. Later he 
| wrote about it: “When I bought my 
farm, I did not know what a bargain I 


















JOHN W. HOLLAND 













fad made, in bluebirds, bobolinks, and 
thrushes; as little did I know what sub- 
fime mornings and sunsets I was buy- 


+4 ” 


ing. 







lish 
if baal Yesterday I was on a golf course for 
be im. jm two hours. A slight peppering of rain 
. which fe had just passed over. Then Nature got 
> cody. ott her paint brushes and enamelled the 
es heavens with such floating thunderheads 
that I almost forgot my game. What a 








iguring @ sight it was! It healed me inside. I 
ignor- do not remember what score I made—it 
use it was poor enough at best—but I can 
never forget the dividends of beauty 
I received from my celestial holdings. 
r the sane |e | 
n also = = Our minds must have both earth and 
would # sky in them. There is the hard prac- 
»baceo tical kind of thinking that must be done. 
‘atives We are simply compelled to make a liv- 
coop ™ ing. That keeps our thoughts down on 
seed the ground. The tragedy is when we let 
> best them stay down. The animal walks the 
actors same earth with man, but the animal 
mal cannot walk in the clouds. We must 
strive by every hook and crook to keep 
alive in our minds the appreciation of 
at all @ beautiful thoughts, high ideals, and un- 
ud to # selfish service. Keep good books at hand, 
them especially the Book of Books, to stimu- 








‘ition # (late vour interest in the heavenly side 
ales, of your intellect. 

ative Tt 

iltry In our moral lives we need to consider 
usi- the Upper Side of conduct. Our bodies 
rket will either rule or serve our minds. The 


the # body can be made to obey the mind. Sin 
| is the process of letting the bodily de- 

sires conquer. 

be Not long ago a friend of mine found 
nie himself in company with some vile mouth- 
h ed men. Finally he asked, “Did you fel- 
 @ lows all have good mothers?” One 
@& @ young man bristled up and said, “My 
m mother is a lady.” My friend replied, 
dd “I asked because of the way you 
ur @ were discussing other women.” After a 
ot | minute one of the group said, “Stranger, | 
I don’t know who you are, but you are 

right.” And the tone of the conversation 


ged. 
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How easily we forget the value of our 

celestial spiritual property! This week 

I laid away a young mother who left a 

| husband and three children. From every 
human viewpoint and reckoning, this 
| ‘Mother was needed on the earth for many 
- @ Years. I do not know any way of facing 
, @ these dire things that come to everyone, 
i 
) 














@ *art from the words of Christ, “Let 
ia “# your heart be troubled . . In my 
B ather’s house are many mansions. I go 
to prepare a place for you.” 
_ We all love this earth. Our bodies 
fame from it and will return to it. But 
my faith and hope, based upon the Word 
i, impel me to believe that this 
farth life is the tiniest section of our 
endless spiritual existence. 


oe 


“iad fathers sang a good deal about 
ven. One song I remember always 
Puts real gladness into my heart :— 
: we've been there ten thousan 
Bright, shining as the sun, ee 
€ve no less days to. sing God’s praise 
n when we first begun.” 


t might be a good thing for everyone 
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GIVE THE WORLD a new 
thing, and the world will 
immediately find a new word 
to describe it. 


inate qnegy 
encecne cntnane agueel 








nie sere a Dodge Brothers put a cer- 
em tain quality into a motor car. 
‘ va And suddenly, everywhere, 
x people were talking about 
ci Dependability. 


Mertens ageeane th) 
ste 


You won’t find Depend- 
ability in the dictionary. 
But any owner of a Dodge 
car can tell you exactly what 





Honsnany quate 
steve caneaee eat? 


bons anctne vet it means. 


Dependability meanssure- 
crm : ness in performance—the 


Horney gonenneneet a 
han wna if certainty of aatia i. 
trecnnny gneeert ve 


serait 2 car will always i es 
Rina ~ what you expect it to do. 
Serie anuite > 


at Dependability means long 
sniry anne # 

is ’ life .. . because no mech- 
anism can be consistent in 


‘ performance unless it is well 
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eck up on his celestial real estate. 
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A WORD 
RTrHAT GREW OUT OF A FACT 


designed and soundly put 
together of fine materials. 


Dependability means 
economy that is more than 
price-deep . . . the kind of 
economy that results from 
low maintenance expense, 
minimum service costs, slow 
depreciation. 


Dependability means satis- 
faction . . . the assurance 
that your pleasure in the 
beauty and performance of 
your car will not be marred 
by trouble and expense. 


For fifteen years, Dodge 
dependability has been am- 
plified, refined, improved. 


It reaches its fullest and 
finest development in the 
beautiful and spirited Dodge 
Sixand Dodge Eight of today. 


BE : DODGE BROTHERS 
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Others may claim, Dodge will DO... 


Dodge reprints the above advertisement, and will reprint it again from time to 


time, both as a pledge and as a reminder... a pledge that the fine traditions 
of Dodge Dependability shall ever continue... a reminder that though others 
may copy the word, ‘* Dependability”, the word means little without the fact. 
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‘The Editorial Viewpoint 


Where to Get Some of That Extra 
$500 Next Year 


HE AVERAGE yield of oats this year for the nine 
states of the South for which we have definite 
information, ran beyond twenty-eight bushels to 
the acre. The ten-year average taking the years 1920 
through 1929 for these same states wis right at twenty- 
four bushels to the acre. So while the crop of the 
past spring was unusually fine, the record over a long 
period shows how uniformly productive the oat crop is. 


As we have pointed out before, the oat crop taken 
year in and year out is about the safest grain crop we 
have. There certainly is none that affords better feed 
at a more opportune time. Beyond these virtues, it 
comes off the land in plenty of time to allow the sowing 
of peas or soybeans for hay. As a matter of fact there 
were many thousand acres of very fine hay harvested 
that followed last winter’s oat crcp. A ton or so of 
good hay worth $15 to $20 per ton at the barn and 
twenty-eight bushels of oats worth around 60 cents a 
bushel at the time they were threshed, is a rather fair 
return to the acre. Figured out, it runs up to $30 or 
better. Besides this many a farmer got enough graz- 
ing out of his oat crop last winter to just about leave as 
clear profit the crop of grain that was harvested later. 

Both hay and oats are machine-made crops. They 
require little or no cultivation, the minimum amount 
of hand labor, and keep the land busy all the time. 

Sowed between the middle of September and the 
latter part of October, oats will furnish some grazing 
as early as December. Then by the latter part of May 
they are ready for hay or grain. Early sowings uni- 
formly give best results. Early seeding makes for 
heavier yields and earlier harvest. That is decidedly 
in favor of heavier summer crops. 

The open furrow method of seeding is growing in 
popularity all over the whole country. Oats sowed 
after this fashion at the rate of 2'%4 bushels to the acre 
stand the winters well and consequently give best results. 


In the September 1-15 issue of The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist we told you about how we hope in 
every way possible to help the average Southern farm 
family to add $500 more per year to the income. Among 
other definite suggestions, we urge each of you to con- 
sider the oat. It offers unusual opportunity as so many 
thousands realized at harvest time just a little while 
ago. It is oat sowing time now and there is plenty of 
good seed. 


Texas’ Acreage Reduction Law 


HE COTTON acreage reduction law recently 
enacted by the Texas Legislature and signed by 
Governor Sterling makes it unlawful for any farm- 
er to plant during the year of 1932 more than 30 per 
cent of his 1931 cultivated land in cotton. During 
1933 only 30 per cent of the 1932 cultivated land may 
be planted to cotton. After 1933, cotton must not be 
planted on the same land any two years in succession. 


The law defines cultivated land as land on which 
crops are planted or cultivated annually. 


A fine of not less than $25 and not more than $100 
for each acre of cotton planted in violation of the law 
is provided. Complaints may be filed by any citizen, 
and it is the duty of the county or district attorney to 
file injunction proceedings in the county in which the 
violation occurs. Upon an appeal to a higher court in- 
junctions are not to be suspended except upon the exe- 
cution of a bond for double the minimum amount of the 
penalty. The fines are to be paid into the road and 
bridge fund of the county, after allowing 10 per cent 
as fees for attorneys representing the state. 

In rendering lands for taxation, the farmer is to 
swear to the number of acres in cultivation the year 
immediately preceding and also the number of these 
acres on which cotton was grown. 


_ “They Devour Widows’ Houses” 


UST after our last issue went out with the article on 
page 4 protesting against the immorality of requir- 
ing debts to be paid with 50 to 150 per cent greater 

values than was represented by the original debt, we 
received this letter from a widow :— 


“The cartoon on page 4 of your October 1 issue is 
certainly a true one. I took the paper from the mail 
box just as the mortgage company man was leaving my 
home... I kept my payments up just as long as I could 
get anything for my produce. Now they have taken 
my home, valued at $10,000, for $3,000. There is no 
justice in it.” 
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And this is the sort of thing that is happening all 
over America today as a result of our viciously unjust 
money system. With Great Britain, Norway, and 
Sweden abandoning the gold standard and with France 
having previously stabilized its money at about one- 
fourth of pre-war values, the United States is left 
almost alone among the great nations in trying to hold 
money at double its former purchasing power. 


Suppose There Had Been No Cotton 


UPPOSE cotton had never been discovered at all: 
S does anyone imagine that the South would not have 

been a good farming country anyhow? Would not 
a land so blessed as ours is with climate, soil, rainfall, 
and long growing seasons have evolved a farming sys- 
tem about as profitable as that practiced in other sec- 
tions? Unquestionably it would. 

The trouble is that cotton proved itself so easy to 
make that we got to depend on it too much; commercial 
fertilizers proved so easy to buy that we got to depend 
on them too much; and cotton would do tolerably even 
on poor land, so we got to depend too much on poor 
land. Now when we find we have just got to change 
our methods, we shall undoubtedly do so. 


Coéperative Reduces Brokerage 
Fees Nearly Half 


HE advantages of codperative marketing associ- 

ations are many. Through the efforts of the Na- 

tional Pecan Marketing Association, brokerage fees 
on all pecans sold through the association have been 
reduced from 5 to 3 per cent. Does anyone believe these 
fees would have ever been reduced under the: old sys- 
tem? No, not by a long shot. 

Another place where this association has saved its 
members no small sum is by securing and making use 
of storage-in-transit rates on pecans shipped. Other 
ways in which producer owned coéperatives make great 
savings for their members could be enumerated, but 
these are sufficient to illustrate this phase of their value. 

Every producer should belong to the codperatives 
which market the kinds of crops he grows. He is 
standing in his own light if he doesn’t do so. Those 





We Agree With Them 


T IS expecting a thing entirely out of the 

question to expect the growers individually to 
remedy the present cotton situation. It takes both 
the power of organization and the power of or- 
ganized common sense to master the situation.— 
G. C. Oscar, Baldwin County, Alabama. 





I am in a cotton section, interested in thou- 
sands of acres of cotton and I don’t care if cotton 
is not planted another year. Our farmers will 
see that they can make other crops that will 
bring them money, but with unemployment we 
have no consumers, so any crop that we produce 
will in the next harvest be a surplus without the 
purchasing power of the world—J. L. Kearley, 
Monroe County, Alabama. 





If I did not live at home these depressed times 
I could not live at all—J. H. Patrick, Master 
Farmer, Butts County, Georgia. 





When the landlord does his duty the tenant 
prospers and all are satisfied. I have tenants 
who have been with me 35 years. I make them 
work. They make money.—T. J. Fountain, 
Master Farmer, Taylor County, Georgia. 





We should consider it a crime, if in normal 
weather conditions we fail to grow enough feed 
for our livestock on our own farm. We read in I 
Timothy 5:8 that we should provide for our own 
house. I don’t believe there is any one-crop sys- 
tem that we can grow whereby we can provide 
for our own house as we should.—Allen F. Behel, 
Master Farmer, Lauderdale County, Alabama. 






















having as much as 100 pounds or more of pecans ty 
sell will do well to join the National Pecan Marketing 
Association at Jackson, Mississippi. Those interested 
should write these folks for further information. 
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A Prediction Come True oa 
N OUR issue of March 15, 1931, we published g  "c", 
I statement by Alexander Legge, then chairman of the ace 
Federal Farm Board, predicting the average prigg ? 
per pound and total value farmers might expect from 
cotton crops of varying sizes. It was based on replies Veget: 
from 21 leading’ cotton buying firms handling approxj. Irish | 
mately half the American crop. In view of what has ate 
happened since that time, it is interesting though dis. ihren: 
tressing to note how close Mr. Legge hit the mark:— Veget: 
Crop Price (cents) Total value . 
eye, Teer en 7.36 $552,000,009 Rane 
TAMMRROUD DRIES: Sao scck sc éocvessie'eans 8.46 592,200,000 
13,000,000 | Meraerty Toke wer ree 10.19 662,350,000 Te 
TZ ED BENS cic creectiscsscsens 12.39 733,400,000 
ST DRIED. sicsceivcrciecnse ct ares 14.51 798,050,000 
TOMNU,OOF DALES: <shsecssccadectete ess 16.49 824,500,000 Al 
It is also worthy of note that 15,000,000 bales was duce 
the maximum crop expected by these cotton buyers, half- 
while 7.3 cents a pound was the minimum price. The and 
forecast of 15,500,000 bales and a price of 6.30 has ete 
taken everyone by surprise. eat 
price 
n z s value 
Smell of Fried Ham in the Air a : 
HE hog population of the South, present and pros. retail 
pective, together with a record abundance of those amou 
feeds needed to stretch a pig’s skin to maximum on | 
economic dimensions, and a South-wide desire to do it, was 
forecasts just such a series of hog killings this large 
winter as undoubtedly has not been witnessed in a quite 
generation. ood 
To begin with, we are going into the fall with a hog ire 
crop that in numbers is most gratifying. And beyond duces 
that, we have a prospective late summer and fall pig mine 
crop that promises to run 20 per cent ahead of the fall one 1 
crop a year ago. By the end of the winter season these the 
pigs will have had around six months, and even more home 
time in the northern tier of the states of the South, in bee 
which to mature into hogs of killing weight. Six sone 
months affords a total of 180 days. At the end ofa ~ gf 
period of that length, particularly when there is an a then, 
abundance of feed, killing size can easily be reached. fail 
Pigs born in the spring will have still more time than With 
those born in the summer and can be fed out to almost who 
any size and weight desired. However, it is usually acre 
unprofitable to carry a hog beyond nine months. If it figur 
is not ready to kill by that time, it ought to be killed 4 e 
anyway. 
We not only have the promise of an unusual farm a go 
slaughter of hogs, but we have the promise of the most Year 
extended killing period in recent years. Primarily, that 
is due to the fact that we have an unusual supply of Ga 
good home-grown hog feed, as already indicated, and have 
to an increased number of hogs. 
EVER before has it been more urgently necessary 
to produce our own supplies on the farm than it is ] 


now. We have undoubtedly come into a period in South- 
ern agriculture when there will be sustained effort from 
year to year to balance up our program of production 
This good year 1931 is teaching us some marvelously 


: next 
valuable lessons. Cotton is not the whole story any greer 
more. Were it not for the abundance of other things will 
than cotton, and were it not for the further fact that all 400 | 


crops have been made at the minimum cost, we would — 2 
indeed be in the presence of hard times. But our eggs are 


in more than one basket this time and with the aid of aid 
unusually favorable weather conditions the South as 4 - greet 
whole has produced an. unprecedented abundance of ter, 


feed and things to eat. 3 













We must give a great deal of credit this year to of sows 
portune rains, and we will have to give some credit to days, 
the fact of the relative cheapness of things that have Pigs 
gone into the making of the crops of the year. We sary 
doubtless will not have so favorable conditions agaif’ done 
soon, so we must prepare to do on our own account, as far ome 
as we can, what Nature has so generously done for us el 
this year. We can help do that by filling our smo ean 
houses this winter and succeeding winters. The South 
is traditionally the land of home cured meat. The prac itn 
tice has made a very substantial contribution to its prog > infes 
ress and security over a long period of years. Oppot 5 | 
tunity is just ahead to con- done 





tinue this practice with most 
profitable and gratifying re- 
sults. 
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The Figures, Put on Paper, Cry Out 


| “What a Garden” 


By L. A. NIVEN 


N September 15 I figured up the 
O quantity of vegetables used up to 
date from my garden. A daily record of 
work done and vegetables consumed was 
recorded and I am not guessing as to 





quantities or value. Figured at farm 
prices the amount is as follows :— 
Farm Retail 
value value 
Vegetables consumed ........... $ 57.80 $115.60 
Irish potatoes in storage ....... 2.50 5.00 
Onions in storage ......... ..+++- 1.50 3.00 
Brooms from broom corn ....... 2.00 4.00 
Fifteen gallons kraut ........... 3.00 6.00 
Vegetables sold from garden.... 15.00 30.00 
Vegetables still in garden (esti- 
PARECH) .ccccscccccovcccssveccces 19.00 38.00 
Canned vegetables ..........+++- 50.00 100.00 
Total ..ccccccccccccccccccccccs $150.80 $301.60 


All of this pro- 


onion sets for green onions during win- 
ter, onion seed for early spring use, mus- 
tard, kale, rape, winter radishes, and 
sweet peas and pansies for early spring 
flowers. Those who haven’t already put 
these in should lose no time in doing so. 





More than $100 Worth of Lettuce from 
One-Fifth Acre.—Selling more than $100 
worth of head lettuce from one-fifth acre 
of ground, with a cash outlay of only $10 
is making headway towards “$500 More 
per Year.” ~That is what one of our en- 
ergetic garden club members, C. B. Payne, 
did last season. But let him tell how he 
did it :— 

“T planted soybeans on this ground and 
turned them under the previous fall, and 
a week or two be- 
fore setting the 








duce came from a 
half-acre of ground, 
and despite the 
low price of vege- 
tables this produce, 
figured at farm 
prices, is equal in 
value to five bales 
of cotton, or ten 
bales if figured at 
retail prices. The 
amount produced 
on the half acre 
was not unusually 
large, and I am 
quite sure there 
were thousands of 
gardens all over 
the South that pro- 
duced mote than 
mine. This is just 
one more time that 
the value of a 
home garden has 








plants broadcasted 
5-7-5 commercial 
fertilizer at the 
rate of a ton per 
acre. Some of my 
lettuce heads 
weighed more than 
two pounds. I 
sold most of it di- 
rect to merchants, 
but some to hotels 
and cafes. Because 
I had an increasing 
demand for it I am 
planning to put out 
a full acre this 
season. 

“The seed for my 
main crop was sow- 
ed in beds on No- 
vember 10. Another 
sowing was made 
in early January. 
The beds were 








been proved, be- 
cause it has been 
done by thousands 
of others. Why, 
then, do any of us 
fail to give the garden a_ chance? 
With the present price of cotton anyone 
who will only half try can make a half- 
acre garden produce enough stuff, when 
figured at very low wholesale price, to 
be equal in value to five or more bales 
of cotton. Those who haven’t been giv- 
ing the garden a good show may obtain 
a good portion of that “$500 More Per 
Year” by doing so. 


c. B. FF 
PATCH. PHOTO MADE 
WHEN LETTUCE WAS 





Garden a Year-round Proposition.—I 
have just finished planting the following: 


AYNE AND HIS 1-5 ACRE LETTUCE 


VARIETY, NEW YORK OR WONDERFUL. 


protected in cold 
weather, with 1% 
by 12-inch wide 
pine boards. Dur- 
ing some of the 
coldest nights I covered the boards with 
straw in addition. , 

“T transplanted my plants from the bed 
to the field late in February or the first 
week in March. I set the plants 12 to 15 
inches apart in rows two feet wide. In ad- 
dition to the fertilizer applied before lay- 
ing off the rows I side-dressed with 200 
pounds per acre of nitrate of soda, find- 
ing it very beneficial. It was scattered 
in the row middles after the plants had 
been set 2 to¥3 weeks and cultivated 
in; 


IN EARLY JUNE, 1931, 
READY FOR MARKET. 


Have You Remembered— 


moat hairy vetch or Austrian winter 
peas that have made enough growth 
next spring to produce 20 pounds of 
green material on a space 10 by 10 feet 
will furnish as much nitrogen per acre as 
400 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


2. That a few rows of Dwarf Essex 
rape seed sowed now, and on rich, well 
Prepared ground will provide excellent 


: ag material for the chickens this win- 


3. That for early spring pigs the 
sows should be bred during the next 30 
days. Breeding a few days after the fall 
Pigs are weaned is best. Even if neces- 
Sary to wean a little early this should be 
done in order to have the spring litter 


tome early. By feeding the early weaned 


Pigs a liberal ration of milk and concen- 
trate or grains the disadvantages of early 
Weaning may be largely overcome. 


4. That harvesting and storing corn as 


: _ $00n as thoroughly dry will lower weevil 


infestation. 


5. That because of the great damage 
done to corn, beans, and peas during win- 
ter by weevils, treatment with carbon di- 


Sulphide should be given. See the county 


ent for instructions as to method of 


Ea ee 


treating or send a 2-cent stamp to L. A. 
Niven, The Progressive Farmer-Rural- 
ist for circular telling how to do the job. 


6. That water soaked cotton deterio- 
rates, but dry cotton doesn’t. Therefore 
every bale not delivered to the codps 
should be kept out of the weather so as 
to get the top price paid for good quality 
staple. 


7. That crowding chickens too closely 
in the house is likely to cause disease. 
For hens such as Leghorns, 3% 
square feet of space should be provided, 
and four square feet for the heavies, 
such as Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, etc. 
In other words, a house 20 by 40, which 
contains 800 square feet of space, should 
have in it not more than 200 of the heavy 
breeds nor more than 228 of the light 
breeds. 

8. That because of the prevalence of oat 
smut in most of the South it is poor busi- 
ness ever to sow a crop without treating 
the seed to prevent this disease. By treat- 
ing with Ceresan dust or sprinkling with 
a weak solution of formaldehyde smut 
may be prevented almost 100 per cent. 
Those not knowing just how to proceed 
should consult the county agent immedi- 
ately. é 
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You want to 
eut costs? 


Then don’t try to save money with inferior oil! 


Mobiloil gives you the dependable lubrication 


that cuts your costs! 


A good many farmers believe 


they save money by purchas-_ 


ing inferior oils. As a matter 
of fact, inferior oils are the 
most expensive to use. 


Here’s what inferior oils 
can do: 


1. Does your tractor miss and 
sputter? Dirty spark plugs? 
Excess carbon? Wasted time ? 
INFERIOR OIL IS COSTING 
YOU: MONEY. 


2. Have you checked your fuel 
costs ? INFERIOR OIL BRINGS 
HIGH FUEL COSTS. You'll 
never know how low your fuel 
costs can be until you’ve tried 
a high quality oil. 


3. A dollar here and a dollar 
there, all year long, for repair 
costs ? INFERIOR OIL BRINGS 
EXCESS REPAIR COSTS. 















The grain drill is a simple, stur- 
dy machine but you can cut de- 
preciation and repair costs with 
careful lubrication. 


4. And most important of all— 
INFERIOR OIL SHORTENS 
THE LIFE OF YOUR TRACTOR. 
Maybe you'll get by the first 
two or three years but after 
that, inferior oil takes its toll in 
high depreciation costs. 


To save money and cut costs 
you need Mobiloil’s depend- 
able lubricating qualities. 
Mobiloil is a fighting oil, made 
tough, to stand up hour 
after hour. Mobiloil stands 
up to the long grind of plow- 
ing and cultivating. It holds 
its smooth, rich lubricating 
body right up to the last 
hour before draining. 


There’s a grade of Mobiloil 
made exactly to fit your trac- 
tor. Ask your Mobiloil dealer 
to show you the complete 
Mobiloil chart. 


Fall plowing time now! That 
means a long steady grind for 
your tractor. Find out how Mo- 
biloil can cut your fuel costs and 
lower your depreciation costs. 
Remember oil is just a small part 
of the year’s expense, but it can 
play a big part in making other 
costs higher. Don’t let inferior 
oils steal your profits. Pick 
Mobiloil for dependable, low- 
cost lubrication. 





Mobiloil - 


stands up 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 


th eae a ane PY 
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Take out those costly “tenants” 


STUMPS and BOULDERS 
with DYNAMITE 





RE there stumps 
and boulders 
scattered about your partly cleared 
fields that hinder your farming effi- 
ciency? Do you say every time you 
plow around these “nuisances” or try 
to handle a tractor near them .. . 
“Some-day I’m going to get rid of 
those stumps and stones!”? Why not 
. soon? It’s actually costing you 
more to leave them there than it 
would to take them out! 


You can blast them out so easily, so 
quickly . . and 
at such little cost 
... with DYNA- 
MITE! Thou- 
sands of farmers 
have found that 
dynamite does a 
faster and BET- 
TER job 

and saves money. 
Be sure you get 
? the right ex- 


Steps in using dynamite. 














PRIMING i 








TAMPING 
REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF 





FOR FIELD CLEARING 
Mail coupon for illustrated booklet 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
(Please send coupon or inquiry to our nearest office) 
Birmingham, Ala., Brown-Marx Bldg. Huntington, W. Va., 
Union Trust Bldg. St. Louis, Mo., Arcade Building 
Please send me a copy of “AGRITOL FOR FIELD CLEARING” 





Stumps like these in a culti- 

vated field are a bother and an 

expense. If they’re ‘‘tenanted’’ on 
your land get rid of them! 

(Inset) Blasting a stump with du Pont AGRITOL. 


plosive when you blast stumps and 
boulders. There’s ONE made espe- 
cially for these jobs! It is du Pont 
AGRITOL the most efficient 
and the most economical explosive 
ever made ffor agricultural uses. 
AGRITOL contains about 170 sticks 
to the 50-pound case more 
sticks to the case than any other 
similar stumping powder. AGRITOL 
does not burn in the bore holes. It 
can be loaded in moist soil. It does 
not spill when wrapper is cut. It has 
the power to do the job as you want 
it done! 


You can obtain AGRITOL and the 
necessary caps and fuse from your 
dealer. Look for the du Pont Oval 
on case and cartridge—your assur- 
ance you are getting the right ex- 
plosive. Write for free copy of our 
booklet, “ARGITOL for Field Clear- 


ing,” which tells you how to use 
dynamite for stumps and_ boulder 
blasting. 


AGRITOL 


THE EXPLOSIVE 



































Name 
Please Print Plainly 
Place. State 
Dealer’s 
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Commodity and Market 


Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis............ 
Corn, No. 2 white, St. Lowis............0-e0005 
Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis..............eeeeee 
Hogs, average, St. Louis 
Steers, fat, St. Louis 
Lambs, New York 
Hens, live, heavy, New York 
Broilers (colored), average 
Eggs, firsts, New York 
Butter, extras, New York 
Wool, unwashed West Texas, St. Louis 
Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati 

Feathers, goose, Chicago 
Cotton, middling, New Orleans 


Potatoes, new, average, New York........ 
Sweet potatoes, Cincinnati-Chicago 
tReceived by farmers in the South. 


Date Town and State 

Sept. 19—Griffin, Georgia............sccceccees 
Sept. 19—Attalla, Alabama ..............-++++- 
Sept. 19—Garner, North Carolina 
Sept. 19—Newnan, Georgia 
Sept. 23—McKinney, Texas 
Sept. 19—Beeville, Texas 
Sept. 19%—Caldwell, Texas ...........cceeeeeees 
Sept. 19—Lorena, Texas : 

Sept. 19—Putnam, Texas oe 
Sept: 19—Many, Lotisian2 .........cccccccccee 





Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, New York... 








Looking at the Markets 


By C. A. COBB 


Price 


SPOT COTTON PRICES PAID GROWERS AT COUNTRY POINTS 


two Price Price war 
f Price weeks month year aver, 
Unit Sept.29 ago ago agot 1910-14 
Bu. $0.48  $0.485 $0.46 $0.892 $0.884 
Bu. -425 45 «45 -972 -642 
Bu. oad -2175 23 -516 -399 
Cwt. 5.40 6.40 6.20 8.28 7.24 
Cwt. 7.50 7.40 9.50 6.96 5.20 
Cwt. 7.00 8.25 7.50 7.94 5.90 
Lb. -27 24 20 182 114 
Lb. -20 -23 -27 “dee aseg 
Doz. -20 205 -20 .167 215 
Lb. Pe] 32 -285 315 256 
Lb. 125 125 -125 .197 woes 
Lb. 15 a «15 23 178 
Lb. -55 55 55 ve vine 
Lb. -057 -0634 -0667 139 «124 
Lb. -0525 065 -07 -037 048 
. Bu. -50 -60 -60 1.51 -697 
Bes: Sopameem- apoumees 1" artetas (Ss aaa =| 883 
Grade Staple Price 
Good middling (spotted) ... h $0.06 
Strict middling ............. 15-16 -0578 
pS ee erry cere 1 -06 
Good middling -06 
Good middling -0565 
BISUG NIE Gadsiicesasccistecues -06 
Strict middling 0613 
6a MEIIEAEE eesnea sins 61 
. Strict middling .. 055 
Strict middling -0525 











HE Ohio Experiment Station has 


been running a series of experiments 
since the fall of 1928 on all night lights 
for layers. 


It started with a farmer who 
used natural gas to 
light his chicken 
house. He couldn’t 
locate a contraption 
to turn on and light 
the gas early in the 
morning. So, rather 
than get out in the 
cold he just left 
them burning ali 
night. Most of us 
would have saved the 
gas and the getting 
up too, but he was committed to lights for 
chickens. He had such good results, that 
through his county agent the experiment 
station got hold of it and started testing 
the proposition out with both hens and 
pullets. Instead of working the pullets 
and hens to death, they gained weight. 
Instead of losing more fowls, their mor- 
tality rate was lower than when only 
morning lights or no lights at all were 
used. Instead of eating nearly twice as 
much feed, they ate only about 2%4 pounds 
more feed per fowl in four months, or 
an increase of only 10 per cent. Also, 
they found that early hatched pullets 
instead of going on a three weeks’ vaca- 
tion with neck molt, went right back to 
work on the 24-hour shift. 





=. bg 
L. H. MecKAY 





ND now, what about the hens? We 

learn that they bought hens on the late 
summer market and started feeding them 
heavily on grain along with the laying 
mash. They used about four parts of 
scratch to one part of mash, and fed it 
mixed in hoppers. They began this late in 
September and kept it up until November 
1, when they turned on the lights all 
night and fed them a regular laying 
ration, about equal parts of scratch and 
mash. By the middle of November they 
were laying 50 per cent and they aver- 
aged over 45 per cent from then until 
the first of March. The mortality was 
only 10 per cent and these were just “run 
of the “mine” hens to start with. This 
certainly cut the molt period four weeks 
at least, and added the peak egg price 
month to the hen’s lay year. 
This system is proving so profitable 
that one Ohio farmer now depends on 
hens entirely for winter egg production. 
He buys hens in the late summer that are 
sold because_of early molt or to make 
room for the pullets. He then conditions 
them by heavy scratch feeding along 
with laying mash. Then by all-night 
lights and regular laying ration, he gets 
around per cent production during 
the winter months. He sells them the 
following April for meat and gets nearly 








twice as much 


Ue eres 





for them as he paid back 


Can We Shorten the Molt? 


By L. H. McKAY, Poultry Editor 


in August or early September. Of 
course, he buys healthy hens in the be. 
ginning and picks out the best layers, 
judging them by head points largely. 


Bere work at the Ohio Experiment 
Station has convinced me that we 
haven’t been doing all we should for our 
molty hens. All-night lights work well 
only when the henhouse is warm enough 
at night for the hens to be comfortable 
off the roosts. We should remember that 
the hen is by nature a tropical fowl. The 
temperature in the laying house should 
not go below 35 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit, 
whether we use all-night lights or not, 
Yet we have had eggs laid on the drop- 
ping boards at night freeze solid many a 
time. 
that instead of waiting for frost, we ought 
to close the back ventilators and windows 
as soon as our hens get well into molt. 


I also believe that it will pay us all to 
use lights on our molting hens after 
October 1 to give them a 14-hour work- 
ing day. Further, I think that with a 
warmer house, a longer working day, and 
with a conditioning feed for four to six 
weeks, as mentioned above, we can 
shorten the molt. Whether we should try 
the all-night lights on our hens or on all 
our layers is a matter for. each of us to 
decide. I have an old brooder house that 
will be warm enough and which has 
lights, so I will try the all-night lights on 
some hens at least. I am going to use 
more lights on all my layers. 





Kudzu Makes Progress 


AS. T. HIGH, district agent of the 

Alabama Extension Service,- is en- 
thusiastic over the progress being made 
with kudzu in the 21 counties of North 
Alabama, comprising his district. Dur- 
ing last February and March farmers in 
these 21 counties planted 400,000 kudzu 
crowns, and practically all of them have 
made a good start for the first year. 





A Handy Farm Device 


























Another thing, I am _ convinced - 
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the frontier, 


| The Raven Flies West 


(Continued from page 6) 


chest, arms, and legs dark and shiny in 
the dim light. 

The landlord shook his head. 

“Hughie,” he declared, “you’re putting 
a powerful temptation in the way of some 
of the lads. They'll be putting a bullet 
in you and collecting money on your 
scalp. If you don’t look like a Cherokee, 
I’m a polecat.” 


"NEIL put down his rifle and un- 
r) wrapped the small bundle he had 
been carrying. He shook out buckskin 
shirt and leggings, a spare pair of moc- 
casins, and a coonskin cap. 

“Keeps my clothes dry,” he commented 
briefly. ““Where’s that fire?” 

To the right the passage led into the 
cabin where Johnson and his family 
lived. To the left was another, built to 
take care of the wayfarers who came 
in increasing numbers along the road 
from southwestern Virginia to the Ten- 
nessee country. Some even went on 
into Kentucky. There had been more 
lately, heading for Fort Patrick Henry 
on the Holston River where an expedi- 
tion had been fitted out in this winter of 
1779-’80 for the Cumberland country and 
French Lick. 

“Anything left in the kettle?” O’Neil 
went on. “I’m sorter gant—” 

He turned his head sharply. Somebody 
had moved into the entrance to the cabin 
at the left. 

A girl stared at him, her mouth half 

open. There was a cloak over her 
shoulders, as if she had been traveling 
and was still cold; her long skirts were 
wet and muddy around the bottom; her 
feet identified her more definitely. A 
woman in the Holston country would 
have gone harefooted or in moccasins; 
this girl wore boots. 
_ O'Neil thought he could read her mind 
easily enough. Fresh from Virginia, or 
Pennsylvania, she thought she was seeing 
her first Cherokee. No doubt her scalp 
was prickling a bit. It was a wonder 
she hadn’t yelled. 

He grunted. “Me good Indian,” he 
muttered and turned toward the kitchen 
cabin. 

“He’s all right, Miss,” Johnson soothed 
her, with a chuckle buried in his voice. 
“Friendly. Just you go back by the fire 
and get dried out.” 


BY THE kitchen fire, as he started to 
rub grease from his_ shoulders, 
O’Neil heard a new voice, a man’s. 

“There may be a Tuscarora looking for 
me with a message,” it said, “Did you 
let in an Indian just now?” 


“Cherokee—I know him,” Johnson re- 
plied, apparently still desirous of keep- 
ing up the joke. “I'll watch for your 
man, but I don’t hold with dickering 
much with Indians. I’ll probably kick 
this Cherokee out if he don’t sell his 
skins right.” 

The unknown grunted and apparently 
went back in the other cabin. Johnson 
came chuckling into the kitchen. O’Neil, 
wiped dry, had taken a handful of soft 
soap and a pinch of sand and was scrub- 
bing his face and hands. 

“Three tonight,” commented the land- 
lord. “Major Brassfield from Virginia, 
his niece, and a dumb sort of a Scotch- 


*man the Major calls Mac Alexander.” 


O'Neil looked up. There had been a 
queer note in Johnson’s voice at the last. 

“Calls? Isn’t Mac Alexander his 
name?” 

“Mebbe, but the Major called him Mac 
Carter once and got a look that knocked 
him dumb for ten minutes.” 

The landlord swung the kettle back on 
the fire and stirred the contents with a 
long spoon. 

, Got a little stew left,” he offered, 
and there’s some cold journey cakes.” 
€ paused. “I don’t care what his name 
is. One nsec Bh scam as another on 

e Brassfields aim to go 
with Donelson.” ‘ 
O'Neil ate ravenously. When the 
was empty, he set to work to 
wean his rifle. It had been 
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carefully 


greased. He wiped it dry to make sure 
no water had worked in, greased it again 
lightly, drew the charge, and put in a 
fresh one. He glanced at the blade of 
his hunting knife, but it was dry and 
bright. He settled the knife in his belt, 
picked up the rifle, and started toward the 
other cabin. 


“You can pretend to let your Cherokee 
out presently,” he told Johnson. “We'll 
let on that I came in before the rain and 
have been sleeping in the loft.” 

The landlord nodded, but he looked 
curious. 

“Get wind of anything?” he asked. 

“Just a notion,” O’Neil replied. He 
was not sure that it was more than that. 
But a little suspicion had been kindled in 
his mind. “Mac Alexander’—“Mac Car- 
ter’—those were names that might add 
up to something in the Chickamauga 
country. And it was through the Chicka- 
mauga country that Colonel Donelson 
and his flatboat flotilla were going as 
they followed the Tennessee River south 
and west on the way to French Lick on 
the Cumberland. There was war in the 
land and men had reason to take alarm 
easily. British and Americans fought 
from the woods of New England to the 
waters of the Mississippi and on the 
frontier, British Indian agents worked to 
lash the tribes into attacks on the waves 
of settlers that struggled west. 


HE girl was by the fire when O’Neil 
came into the room. The two men, 
though both were still damp from the 


storm, were clear across the room. Each: 


was squatting on a three-legged stool. One 
of them looked thoroughly uncomfort- 
able, and O’Neil guessed that the cause 
lay deeper than his damp clothes or the 
rude seat. 

This uncomfortable gentleman would 
have looked gay enough on a bright day. 
He wore a uniform, and uniforms were 
a good deal scarcer than military titles 
in the Holston valley. A long blue coat, 
red waistcoat, buff breeches, and high 
boots were assembled below a red and 
slightly puffy face. 

The other man looked just like any- 
body, so far as clothes went. He wore 
breeches and coat of heavy homespun 
wool with no waistcoat and no stock. He 
was big boned with a wide, flat face, tan- 
ned a very dark red. Very small, very 
light blue eyes flashed out at O’Neil. 

After the greetings were over, O’Neil 
sat down by the fire. The two men had 
stopped talking at his entrance. Now 
they began again. 

“You are near the end of your jour- 
ney, Mistress,” O’Neil said politely to 
the girl who was still stooped over the 
fire. “Tomorrow will see you in Fort 
Patrick Henry.” 

She did not look around. 

“I’m going to French Lick,” she said 
and there was a catch in her voice, “We 
should have got to the fort in time to go 
with Colonel Donelson.” 


(ye looked at her gravely. He 
knew well enough the Donelson ex- 
pedition had been hung up for a month 
near the fort—stalled by the ice at the 
mouth of Reedy Creek. Major Brass- 
field and his niece could still reach 
the fleet, although there might be trouble 
in finding a place on one of the boats. 

“Why don’t I tell her?” he asked him- 
self and wondered if it was his Indian 
training that made him hate to tell any- 
thing, that kept him lurking in a sort 
of mental ambush. 

The Major had raised his voice a lit- 
tle. O’Neil said something inconse- 
quential about the trials, the hard winter, 
and the like and listened hard to what 
was going on behind him. 

“T tell you I did what I could,” Major 
Brassfield was declaring, “Don’t call me 
a coward, sir. God a’mighty knows I 
would be ready to go on Donelson’s boat 
this minute if it were still at Patrick 
Henry.” 

The girl gave a sudden exclamation 
and turned to face O’Neil. Straight black 


(Continued on page 14) 
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SAVE MONEY 
_ this MODERN way 


ur GREAT, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
log—The Thrift Book of a Nation—is ready 
for you. It so well expresses the new stand- 
ard of values, and offers the new high qual- 
ity merchandise at present in demand, that 
we would like you to have it. We know 
that the real value of the goods presented 
in it is greatly in excess of the prices asked, 
and that you will make substantial savings 
on every purchase. 


From The Thrift Book of a Nation with its 
1100 pages, offering 48,000 articles, you may 
select everything you need in the quiet of 
your own home. Ordering by mail is most 
convenient. Try it once, if you would learn 
the truly modern, and money saving way 
of shopping. 


Ask for your copy of this book today. 
Sfust fill in and mail the coupon to 


our mail order store nearest ‘you. 


--e SEARS, ROEBUCK and CO... 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
ATLANTA, MEMPHIS, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE 


(Mail Coupon to Store Nearest You) 60S64 


Send me your Latest General Catalog. 














Name 
Postoffice State 
Rural Route Box No. 
Please give both Route and Box Number if on a Rural Route) 
Street Addr , 
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Figure Fence 








\ GALVANIZED 
\STEEL WIRE 





EADY — at last 
—a new copper- 
bearing steel fence 
that assures longest service at lowest 
cost per year. Its name is Dixisteel— 
a name that for many years has 
meant the standard fence for South- 
ern farms. Now it is better, longer 
lasting than ever. For rust-resisting 
COPPER—20 to 30 points—has been 
skillfully blended into the full size, 
open-hearth steel wires. Copper in 
the wires completes Dixisteel’s pro- 
tection against all the forces that at- 
tack farm fence—gives it years of 
extra service. Special galvanizing 
armor-plates the wires with rust- 
proof, crack-proof, peel-proof zinc. 


Cost 


NEW! EXTRA VALUE! Genuine 
‘Copper - Bearing Dixisteel Fence 
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Its four-wrap hinge 
joints can’t slip. 
Wavy tension curves 
make Dixisteel’s super-strength 
more elastic and flexible, allowing 
for expansion and contraction from 
heat and cold. Dixisteel has every 
advantage fence can have. For- 
tunately, genuine Copper-bearing 
Dixisteel Fence costs no more per 
roll than any good fence. The 
Dixisteel dealer’s store near you is 
Fence Headquarters. Go there when- 
ever you need fence materials. But 
first, mail the coupon at once for 
valuable FREE information about 
fencing for bigger farm profits. 


MAIL for FREE BOOK on fencing 
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Freep 1s Down -330%2 


In all the history of Pratt Feeds, 
prices were never better for the 
poultryman to make a clean-up 


Today Pratts Laying Mash costs 30% less than a year ago. Yet 
today egg prices are actually better. The spread has seldom 
been more favorable to the feeder. 

Remember Pratts Laying Mash and Scratch represent your 
entire feeding cost. And that’s all. Nothing extra to add. No cod 
liver oil to buy and mix—Pratt feeds are complete. The oat meal, 
dried buttermilk, middlings, corn, meat scrap, fish meal and 
minerals are all in every bag, in exactly the same amounts 
and of the same uniform sterling quality. 

Pratts is the vitamin-complete laying mash and that is highly 
important right now. Because laying hens must store up the 
health Vitamins A and B, the sunshine Vitamin D and the hatch- 
ability Vitamin E, against the heavy laying season ahead. 

Decide now to feed Pratts. Your dealer will supply you. Write 
us for his name. Pratt Food Company, 124 Walnut St., Dept. 208, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


- PRATTS 
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BUTTERMILK LAYING MASH 
Complete in Vitamins ¢ At the Lowest Price in kts Iistory 
PRATT, FOoP COMPANY ° 2a Waapur Senex a PHI 
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eyebrows were almost pulled together by a 
terrific frown; her face was flushed. 


“We came far too slowly,” she said in 
a loud, clear voice “If there had been 
fewer taverns along the way, we would 
have been at the fort a month ago.” 


The words were quite obviously meant 
for her uncle’s ears. He, however, was 
listening too intently to his companion. 

“What do you want at French Lick?” 
asked O’Neil. 

“You can get a thousand acres for ten 


dollars, they tell me,” she said. ‘What 
else would anybody go there for?” 
“Several reasons,” O’Neil answered 


lightly. “You could go to spite the British 
who: want to keep us out of the west; 
you could go to see new country; you 
could go for the fun of the journey and 
the chance of a fight or two. But none 
of these would weigh heavily with a 
lady.” 

She gave him a look out of dark eyes. 


“T’m not a lady,” she said, and turned 
back to the fire and was silent again. 


N THAT silence, O’Neil caught the 
rasping whisper of Mac Alexander— 
or was it Mac Carter? 


“This Quorinnah is bad medicine, but 
my men have their orders. My word is 
that he refused Donelson’s offer, but if 
he accepted, they’ll finish him by the 
fourth day out. There’s nobody else who 
knows the Tennessee as well. With him 
out, we'll manage the rest.” 


He paused and added ominously—“if 
you'll do your share.” 


“God knows I would, sir,” said Major 
Brassfield, “but the fleet’s gone.” 


“That’s all that keeps you, is it?” asked 
the other. 


“Of course.” 

“Very good then,” and the stool rat- 
tled as the Scotchman got up. He came 
stamping across the floor to the fire. 

“Miss Brassfield !” 


The girl looked up. The Scotchman 
bowed silently. There was no smile on 
his face, but his blue eyes had a queer 
glint. ‘ 

“T have good news for you and your 
uncle. The Donelson fleet is held up by 
ice at the mouth of Reedy Creek. By 
hard riding tomorrow, you can join it.” 


The Major’s mouth had dropped open. 
It was clear enough that the last. thing 
he wanted to do was to go with Donelson, 
and that he had offered only because he 
thought there was no chance to carry out 
the proposal. His niece gave him a sharp 
look. 

“We shall make it,” she declared, “if 
we have to kill both horses.”—“And the 
Major too,” her expression said. 


O’Neil had switched his attention to 
the passageway between the two cabins. 
A minute earlier he had heard the out- 
side door open. There was some parley. 
Apparently another guest had arrived. 


UST as the girl spoke, the new arrival 

stood in the entrance. He was a 
young fellow, dressed a little better than 
the Scotchman, a little worse than the 
Major. The thing that drew O’Neil’s eye 
was the fact that the right arm was gone 
except for a stump hanging from the 
shoulder. 


The newcomer, however, was staring 
at the Scotchman. He came steadily 
across the floor, and his gray eyes never 
left the blue ones of the other man. 


“You d— hair buyer,” he said, “what 
are you doing here?” His one hand banged 
hard against the Scotchman’s jaw. 

O’Neil lunged for the right hand of 
the man who called himself Mac Alex- 
ander. There was a knife in his belt. Ap- 
parently the new arrival wasn’t armed. 


There was a second’s flurry. O’Neil, 
breathing hard, had the Scotchman’s wrist 


clamped in his left hand; with his right, 


See 
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he held his own knife against the man’s | 


ribs. 

“That’s enough,” Hugh ordered. “He's 
not a match for you. 
ple.” 

The one-armed man was flat on the 
floor, breathing heavily and apparently 
unconscious. The Scotchman’s left fig 
had been enough to account for him. 


M“4o ALEXANDER stood tense for 
a minute, then he relaxed and forced 
a smile. 
“The man must be drunk,” he com. 
mented, “It was good you stopped me, | 
might have done him an injury.” 


“It looked to me as if you meant to cut 
his throat, Mr. Mac Carter,” said O’Neif 
coolly. 

The Scotchman rumbled in his throat, 
slipped the knife back in his belt, and 
crossed the room to pick up his heayy 
coat. 

“My name is Mac Alexander, sir,”-he 
said gruffly, and to the others, “I have 
a long way to go and must be off. Yoy 
will remember our talk.” 

The major protested. The night was 
dark; it was still raining; an unpleas- 
ant episode like this shouldn’t drive him 
out. Miss Brassfield said nothing. After 
a moment’s hesitation, she went over to 
the fallen man, slid a blanket under his 
head, felt his jaw, and sniffed at his half 
open mouth. 

“He hasn’t been drinking,” she said 
and looked hard at Mac Alexander. 


“He acted like it,” said the Scotchman, 


“Silence, Miss! What do you know 
of such things?” thundered the Major. 


The man on the floor stirred and moan- 
ed. The girl, who had the air of being 
ready te take up the debate with the 
Major, ran for watef. 


“Goodbye, goodbye,” said the Scotch- 
man hurriedly. The door banged be 
hind him. 

The one-armed man groaned again; 
his eyes came open. He stared at O’Neil, 


“Where did that scoundrel go?” he 
asked feebly. 
“What scoundrel?” 


“Alexander Mac Arthur. He’s the Brit- 
ish agent with the Chickamaugas.” 

“You'd better keep quiet,” the girl told 
him firmly. ‘Whoever he is, he’s gone.” 


(ye looked straight before him. 
There was an ugly look on his face. 
Why hadn’t he guessed the truth when he 
saw the man; when he heard the name, 
even though the landlord had made it Mac 
Carter instead of Mac Arthur? As it hap- 
pened, he had never seen Mac Arthur 
but he had heard him described often 
enough. 

So it was the British agent to the 
Chickamaugas, then, who was so anxious 
to get the Major with the Donelson 
flotilla, and who had made such sound 
plans to get rid of Quorinnah, the Indian 
he feared might scout ahead of the fleet 
through the Chickamauga country. 

The girl beckoned him. O’Neil leaned 
over to her. 

“That’s an evil man,” she declared 
sternly. “First he talked about getting 
rid of some fellow with an outlandish 
name—.” 

“Quorinnah?” asked O’Neéil. 


“That’s it. And then he tries to kill 
this poor fellow. Don’t you have any 
law in these parts?” 

“Oh, yes,” O’Neil smiled and fingered 
his knife hilt. “There’s plenty of law to 
take care of him in time.” 

A sound outside caught his ear. His 
brows wrinkled, then he stepped to the 


door, outside in the rain and turned the — 


corner of the cabin. A form shi 
dimly in front of him. 


“Quorinnah?” asked a husky voice. 
“Quorinnah speaks,” said O’Neil, “What 


does his friend Sekadee wish to tell him?” 


(Continued. in next issue) E 





Don’t kill a crip. 
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© 1931, LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 


Cooter smoking, sweeter smoking, smoother smoking—that’s just “part 
of the day’s work” to Granger. The big, shaggy flakes burn slow, steady 
and cool —hence no harshness or bite. They burn clean to the last dry 
ash—hence no soggy heel. And they last longer per pipe-load to boot! 


For the “Rough Cut” way is the only right way to cut tobacco for : ‘ 
Cut for Pipes Only 


2 Big Flakes that Burn 
for flavor and fragrance—you be the judge. Our own Wellman’s Method Slow and Cool 


pipes—that’s why this one-purpose smoke is the “man for the job.” As 


mellows tobacco and brings out the flavor as nothing else can! Sine te: cig Bhd 
No Soggy Heel | 
Made by Wellman’s 
Method—an- 1870. 


GRANGER 88" === 
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Shrubbery is here used 
effectively to separate lawn 
and woodland and to 
screen laundry yard and 
outhouses. 


Trees are needed to 


frame the house and pro- 
vide shade. 


Good border plant- 
ing for a lawn with a 
wide open view. 
Notice the tenant 
house in the distance. 


mal garden 


of the for 
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This barn is well screened with shrubbery 
and has a service drive approach- 
ing it from the side. 











Foundation plantings help to 
tie this house to the ground and make it fit its sur- 
f , roundings. This selection is a mixture of broad 
This rustic stone entrance lends charm to this country place with its winding drives and lovely old trees, and narrow leaved evergreens and deciduous shrubs. 
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IE SMOOTHNESS OF AN EIGHT: THE ECONOMY OF A FOUR 
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Plymouth Sedan (2-door) $575 


Certainly 
Chrysler Motors 












Builds Both Sixes and Eights 


FoR YEARS Chrysler Motors engineers 
have been building and improving Sixes and 
Eights that are among the finest. They have 
contributed to modern motoring many of the 
greatest advancements of today’s best cars. 

And throughout those years they have never 
ceased striving to build a quality car of lowest 
price as notable and superior as their high- 
priced Sixes and Eights. 

From Dodge, from Chrysler, from De Soto — 
from the moderately priced Sixes up to the 
magnificent Imperial Eight, finest of fine cars, 
they have consistently adapted quality features 
of design to the field of lowest price. 

Still Chrysler Motors research was not satis- 
fied. Chrysler Motors engineers knew that a 
Four gave more in quality of materials and 
craftsmanship than any car of more than four 
cylinders in the lowest-price class. Simply be- 
cause the Four has so many less parts, is so 
much simpler in design. 

They also knew the Four to be sturdier, 
longer-lived, more economical—just as speedy, 
as quick on pick-up, as dogged on hills or in 
sand as any car of equal power efficiency, no 
matter how many cylinders it boasts. 

The Four, in a word, has been proved by the 
world the ideal car of lowest price— 


NEW PLYMOUTH IS SOLD 


Except for vibration. That defect of all old- 
fashioned fours, Chrysler Motors science has 
worked for years to eliminate. 

In the New Plymouth, four-cylinder vibra- 
tion is gone. For Chrysler Motors engineers 
have given the world “Floating Power.” 

Floating Power removes all “interrupted 
torque” from the engine performance of the New 
Plymouth. It develops full 56 brake-test horse- 
power and gives actual stop-watch speeds of 
65 to 70 miles an hour. 

Yet Plymouth’s Floating Power is positively 
silken—smooth as satin, soft as velvet. 

Even experts could not tell the kind of motor 
under the Plymouth hood; most of them guessed 
eight cylinders. 

Then Chrysler Motors engineering added Free 
Wheeling that brings to the field of lowest price 
the thrilling feature of high-priced cars which 
makes it possible literally to glide through heavy 
traffic. You can shift between all forward speeds 
without declutching —easily, quickly, smoothly. 

Plymouth also gives a new, Easy-Shift trans- 
mission. You can shift quickly from second to 
high and back again at speeds of 35 and 45 
miles an hour without clashing or grinding of 
gears even with Free Wheeling locked out. 

New Plymouth also has self-equalizing, inter- 


nal, hydraulic brakes. It is the only car of lowest 
price with hydraulic brakes — simplest and un- 
excelled for safety and smoothness. 

In the New Plymouth you get such notable 
engineering superiorities as double-drop frame, 
making for still lower center of gravity, greater 
safety and style; fully insulated Safety-Steel 
bodies; hydraulic shock absorbers. 

New Plymouth appears also with an entirely 
new styling — an eye-compelling beauty of line 
and color. You will be amazed to find in this 
car of lowest price a degree of artistic advance- 
ment comparable with far costlier cars. 

These are strong statements, but conservative 
compared with the enthusiastic acclaim of those 
who have seen and driven the New Plymouth. 

Plymouth challenges the world of lowest- 
price cars. Ride in it. Drive it. Prove to yourself 
that the New Plymouth is the quality car for 
millions, with the Smoothness of an Eight and 
the Economy of a Four. 


NEW LOW PRICES— Roadster $535, Sport Road- 
ster $595, Sport Phaeton $595, Coupe $565, Coupe 
(with rumble seat) $610, Convertible Coupe $645, 
Sedan (2-door) $575, Sedan (4-door 6-window) $635, 
f. 0. b. factory. Low delivered prices. Convenient 
time-payments. 

Non-shatterable plate glass is available on all 
models at small extra cost. All enclosed models 
are wired for radio without extra cost. 


BY ALL DE SOTO. CHRYSLER AND DODGE DEALERS 
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14-Ton 157-inch Stock Rack Truck—Price with Chevrolet 
cab and body $830. Dual wheels standard. With 131- 
- inch wheelbase $730, dual wheels optional $25 extra. 
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MORE POWER... MORE SPEED 
_ MORE CAPACITY 


and better all-round performance 


Low list price—low operating and upkeep 
cost—are big factors in Chevrolet truck 
economy. But still another factor of impor- 
tance is Chevrolet's ability to handle large 


loads—and do it with speed and certainty. 


Because the Chevrolet frame is exception- 
ally long and is supported throughout by 
four long heavy-duty springs, the Chevrolet 
chassis accommodates the largest bodies 
of any chassis of this price. These bodies 
can safely be filled to capacity, due to the 
rugged construction of every vital chassis 
part. And these larger loads can be hauled 
at time-saving speeds, due to Chevrolet's 


big, powerful, six-cylinder motor. 


This engine offers greater pulling ability 
than any other engine in a truck at or 


near Chevrolet's price—50 horsepower! It 


develops its power ata relatively slow 
engine speed. And as far as road speed 
is concerned, no other low-priced truck 


is as fast as Chevrolet. 


Truck ability like this has a dollars-and- 
cents value to the farm owner, because it 
saves him valuable time. Combined with 
the many savings effected in gas, oil and 
tires—it gives the Chevrolet truck an 
operating economy that is unsurpassed 


in today’s commercial car field. 





Chevrolet Motor Company 
Dept. 25-F, 420 Milwaukee Avenue, West 
Detroit, Michigan 

Gentlemen—Please send me complete informa- 
tion about Chevrolet's line of six-cylinder trucks with 
Chevrolet-built bodies. 


Name. Bo 





Address. = 





City or P. O (ee 
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don’t need no more advise, so all I got t’ 


The Larger-than-Average May Still 
Dress Becomingly 


By LILLIAN L. KELLER 
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H4y* you ever puzzled over a page 
of optical illusions like these? 


Which vertical line is longer, 1 or 2? 
Which oblong is wider, A or B? Which 
space seems longer, X or Y? Even after 
you have realized that they are the same 
in every case, the dimensions of the left 
hand figures still seem greater. 

Now if we know that lines or figures 
which are the same by measurement may 
appear to be different in dimensions, why 
can’t the woman who is past the “pleas- 
ingly plump” stage take advantage of the 
same optical illusion in her dress? 


Let’s apply the lesson learned from 
each of these diagrams. Take the first 
one: if you want to look tall and slender 
any trimming used on your dress should 
show downward sloping lines, especially 
at the bottom of your dress. Lines of 
trimming, especially at the top and bot- 
tom of your costume should never con- 
verge upward as in figure 2. Flares for 
stout people should be rather slight and 
turn outward well below the knees, while 
the tall slender woman can have ripples, 
ruffles, and flares at her waist or from 
waist to hem if she chooses. 

Figures A and B might point the moral 
that the fat woman should not cut her 
figure in two with a belt, unless neces- 
sary. If fashion demands a belt it should 
be as inconspicuous as possible and cer- 
tainly the same color as the rest of the 


B. 


costume. This applies not only to belts 
but to any crosswise trimming or to 
blouse and skirt of contrasting colors. The 
effect of figure B is shown in the now 
popular redingote dress where the coat 
shows long straight lines giving a verti- 
cal glimpse of a dress of a different tone. 
underneath. 

The third diagram indicates what seems 
to me to be the stout woman’s besetting 
sin. As a woman’s flesh increases she 
seems to be possessed with a deep and 
passionate longing to attire herself in 
broad striped, big figured, and much trim- 
med costumes, when solid material and 
practically no trimming are needed. 

The styles this fall will enable the 
stout woman to use much of this psy- 
chology in the selection of her wardrobe. 
The new dresses will be straight and nar- 
row, flaring only at the bottom. Of 
course a stout woman’s dress should never 
fit the figure too closely and it should 
be made of material that drapes easily 
and not of stiff, harsh material. 

The V-neck, long vest effect, or the 
surplice is very good this season and is 
very becoming to a stout person. Many of 
the new dresses are made of travel tweed 
with a narrow piping of cotton pique at 
the neck outlining the surplice and run- 
ning from the wrist to the elbow of the 
sleeve. Long straight sleeves are better 
for a stout nerson than short sleeves 
which accentuate a large bust. 


One Gallus Departmint fer Men 


BILL RUMPUS, Edditer 


ELL, I been gittin’ sevrul letters 

frum folks tryin’ t’ help me out 
about what t’ do in regards t’ this here 
cotton situashun. You-all recolleck I 
asked annybuddy that knowed th’ rite an- 
swer t’ let me know about it. Here’s a 
feller frum over in Munroe County, 
Georgia, that rites in t’ say that he’s 
been waitin’ a long time fer sumbuddy t’ 
ask him what t’ do, an’ he’s glad of a 
chanst t’ help me out. Here’s what his 
letter says :— 


Furst an’ foremost there wasn’t but one way 
into this cotton jam, an’ there ain’t but one 
way out’n it. Us dirt farmers jest natchally 
don’t know how t’ grow big crops, but we air 
allways willin’ t’ take advice, so when these 
here agerculchural edditers tell us how t’ 
prepair th’ seed bed an’ when t’ plant an’ 
how mutch guanner t’ use an’ how t’ culter- 
vate an’ when t’ side dress with sody, an’ 
how manny times t’ plow an’ when t’ lay by, 
why us dirt farmers ain’t got a thing in th’ 
world t’ do but plow an’ hoe in th’ day-time, 
an’ sleep at night. 

An’ then there is jest a plenty of expurt 
farmers settin’ around in town that don’t mind 
tellin’ us jest how t’ do this an’ that, an’ it 
all comes in mighty handy when us fellers on 
th’ farms is kinder messed up. An’ then th’ 
every-day papers they tell us about th’ bole 
weevils, an’ how t’ head ’em off, an’ sumtimes 
they clame th’ trubble with us is that we’re 
gittin’ lazy, an’ that makes us peart up a 
little. An’ then we got demonstrashun agents 
that is hired t’ give us advice, an’ betwixt 
all these fellers, us farmers has been pritty 
sucksessful in makin’ a whale of a crop. 


So that’s th’ way we got into this jam, an’ 
th’ only way I see out is fer us fellers t’ git 
off'n the farm, an’ let all these here edditers, 
an’ guanner men, an’ pollitishuns, an’ town 
expurts an’ farm agents, grab a-holt of th’ 
plow handles, an’ start growin’ cotton, an’ I’ll 
bet a juice-harp that inside of 5 years, cot- 
ton’ll be higher’n a hawks nest, an’ they’ll be 
Puttin’ it up in tin cans an’ keepin’ it fer 
relicks. 

I sure appreshiate your peeces in th’ pa- 
Per, an’ now that I have done learnt how t’ 
fase more cotton an’ truck than I kin sell, I 


_Started bein’ a edditer. 





do is t’ hunt up your artickle an’ git a good 
laff when I’m readin’ it. 


OW that’s th’ most cold-bludded biz- 

ness I ever heerd of, an’ I’m ser- 
prised that annybuddy should think of 
sech a thing, mutch less sugjest it seri- 
ously. Don’t that feller know that all 
them expurts would perrish t’ death ef 
they had t’ git out on th’ farms an’ go t’ 
work, an’ then sumbuddy would have t’ 
pay there berrial expenses an’ take keer of 
ther wifes an’ children afterwards, whitch 
would take a heap of munney. Annybud- 
dy with anny sence a-tall would know that 
mutch, it looks like t’ me, an’ th’ only 
reeson I’m tellin’ you-all about hig letter 
is t? show you what noshuns sum peeple 
have got. Of coarse ef we could git shet 
of all that advice without havin’ t’ pay 
th’ expenses, it mite be all rite, an’ I’m 
willin’ t’ admit that his plan is all rite, 
exceptin’ it would cost too mutch, but 
when you cum t’ think of th’ expenses 
there would be in this skeme, it looks like 
it would cost us more’n it was worth. 


Us farmers is used t’ perishin’ t’ death, 
an’ we kin stand it a heap better’n them 
folks that ain’t never done it. We been 
doin’ it all our lifes, an’ we’re sorter ac- 
customed t’ it, but you take folks that 
ain’t never done nothin’ like that, an’ it 
would go mighty hard with ’em. 

No sir we got t’ git up a better skeme 
than that an’ I’m lookin’ fer sum of you 
smart fellers t’ sugjest sump’n that will 
work out all rite, an’ won’t cost nuthin’. 

An’ then there’s anuther thing this fel- 
ler says that I don’t like, an’ that is what 
he says about gittin’ a good laff out’n 
my artickles. Of coarse I don’t clame t’ 
know everything, an’ I don’t clame that 
my peeces is th’ best in th’ world, but 
when a feller rites in an’ says that he 
jest uses ’em t’ laff at, I tell you, it 
mighty nigh makes me sorry that I ever 
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Here is the NEW 


YOURS FOR 
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f. o. b. Chicago 









McCORMICK-DEERING 


ALL-PURPOSE 
TRUCK 

















For tractor or horses. 
To haul 2 to 2% tons. 
NTERNATIONAL HARVESTER has perfected a new all- 
steel, all-purpose, roller-bearing truck which is a remarkable 
value at the price — $61 f. o. b. Chicago. 

The new McCormick-Deering All-Purpose Truck is de- 
signed for hard use behind either tractor or horses. Tractor 
hitch is regular equipment, horse tongue is available, and the 
change may be made ina minute. Track is standard, wheelbase 
adjustable from 84 in. to 126 in., and the truck will take any 
box, rack, or other standard equipment. 

The steel swivel-reach coupling makes the truck extremely 
flexible, taking care of any rough going. Front wheels are 
auto-steering, and they clear the wagon box on short turn. The 
exceptionally strong wheels are dust-proof, fitted with take-up 
washers, and with Zerk oiling system. Roller bearings (two on 
each axle) make lightest draft ever found in a wagon. 

Every possible detail is right in this sturdy McCormick- 
Deering truck — it is “all-purpose” in every sense. It will haul 
anything anywhere for a horse farmer or a power farmer. 


be the new all-steel truck at the McCormick-Deerin diaierh 





store. You will find it a remarkable value at $61 f. 0. 6. Chicago 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 


60 Monument’ I9 Sie 
For a limited time to advertise our = 

wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. high, 161o. 
wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 
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Dept. B-18 1489 Piedmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 





- HOSIERY. 
MONEY inyourHAND ' + 
Here's Your Real Opportunity 


Accept this free golden invitation to 
represent Carlton Mills—nationally 
known Men’s Wear manufacturers— 
and a pesegnined leader in the direct- 
to-wearer field. Schooling or training 
unnecessary.Doesn’t cost you a penny. 
Cash in on our series of stupendous 
Free Merchandise Offerings. Note the 
leges and Experiment Stations everywhere. panes at hag A 4 Fad under- 

rf ‘ stand why they’re irresistible . . . . 
Ask your dealer or send $1.00 for 100 bird size. Scot nooce siecane eater fos sans 
customer’s dollar. . .and a wide-open 
competition-preot opportunity for 
you 


NEW BIG KIT FREE 
Coupon Below, Starts You 


Send for New Fell Outfit. Alsodetails 

of extra $25. ash Bonus and 40% 

Profit Sharing plans. All are easy for 

Cariton Representatives. Rush cou 

er ° ee @ harvest here for 
us! 















METAL SHINGLES 











ee RAGES CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
on Bonadion 79 Fifth Avenue, New York — 


COST LESS 
Fire, wind and 

lightning proof. 
Rust - resisting cop- 
per bearing steel. Fully guaranteed. 


Send roof measurements. 


t 
MAIL ¢422 COUPO 


an ame «=m ew aw ae ae ee ae oe «= ae 
r Mr. Mandel, President __ Dept. 583-R 
1 Carlton Mills Inc., 79 Fifth Ave., New York 


| Dear Mr. Mande! —! know I can give awayFreeShirts, 
Ties, Underwear and Hosiery, Send sample outfit Free, 


























our prices 
and les. W the freight. Write 
for Catalog No. ve : Name 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. Address 





1024-1074 Butler St., Cincinnati, O. 
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OShe HOME 


Lois P Dowdle, Editor 

















Can the Farm Home Earn $500? 


A RECENT editorial conference The Pro- 
OD cstice Farmer-Ruralist set as its goal for 
next year, “$500 More a Year Income for the 
Average Southern Farm Family.” At first, some 
of the editors didn’t believe it could be done but 
after two days of discussion of ways and means 
the slogan was unanimously adopted, not just as a 
slogan to talk about but as a goal to be reached. And 
that is a big job! 

I was the only woman who 
sat in on that conference and I 
had mighty little to say about the 
proposed project, but I did a lot 
of thinking. Immediately I be- 
gan to wonder what a farm fam- 
ily would do with $500 more in 
cash next year. As a matter of 
fact I know that unless there is 
something that costs $500 that 
the average farm family wants 
bad enough to work for it the money will not be made. 

Being a woman I naturally turned to the definite 
improvement of the farm home as the goal which most 
families should set for themselves. I couldn’t keep 
from planning the spending of that $500, for that’s the 
woman’s job. And so I began to think about all the 
farm families I know that I’d like to see earn extra 
money next year. 

There’s one home I know where $500 would put in 
running water and provide a bathroom. As it is, the 
well is over 100 feet deep and water has to be drawn 
with a rope and windlass in the old-fashioned way. In 
another I’d spend it to change the dining room and 
kitchen so as to make them bright and airy and easy 
to keep clean. 


N another home I know, I’d take the partition out of 

the front of the house and turn the hall and the front 
bedroom into a living room. I would want to cut an- 
other window or two and buy one of those big heaters 
that will take the chill off the whole house. I’d prob- 
ably put it in the back hall for I’d still want to have 
an open fire in the living room for company the nights 
the young folks are all gone to the party over at Neigh- 
bor Williams’. But then I know that I could buy a 
few pieces of good furniture and some wall paper and 
a new rug for the floor and when I got through the girls 
would be so proud of their living room that soon some 
of the parties would be held right there at home and 
their mother would have the fun of helping. 
I know another family where there’s a mighty fine 





LOIS P. DOWDLE 


At Least It Can Spend That 
Amount for Improvements 


girl who is graduating from high school next year and 
who wants to study to be a home demonstration agent. 
Five hundred dollars would give her a whole year at 
the university. 

There are so many things I’d like to do with that 
$500 that pretty soon I had forgotten that I was in 
an editorial conference until I was called on to explain 
how our women readers could help, as if it weren’t big 
enough job to spend the money after it is earned. But 
after all, if it were not for the money that the farm 
women have received from the sale of their chickens 
and eggs, their milk and butter, their fresh vegetables, 
and the many other things they have carried to market 
I guess most of the farm families would be in as pitia- 
ble a plight as the folks in our towns and cities are. 


OR several days following this conference I kept 

thinking of that $500. Somehow I can’t exactly be- 
lieve it’s the woman’s job to earn the family’s spending 
money but I know that all the farm women of my ac- 
quaintance are glad to make a little extra money when- 
ever they can. And so I decided to try to work out a 
plan to help. . 

I thought of Mrs. Godby of Tattnall County, Geor- 
gia, who baked cakes and sold them on the Savannah 
market and made enough money to send Esther to col- 
lege for a year or two. Once she got started, Esther 
was able to help herself. She was just that sort of girl 
for she had inherited much of her mother’s initiative 
and pluck and some of her willingness to work for the 
good things of life. I remembered Mrs. Couch, of 
Pulaski County, Arkansas, who has made as much as 
$3,000 in a year off her flowers. I remembered how 
Mrs. Higginbotham, of Elbert County, Georgia, in her 
story in the Georgia-Alabama Edition of The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist in the September 15-30 issue, told how 
she made $300 and more for several years on turkeys. 


I remembered Mrs. Armstrong, of Knox County, 
Tennessee. I can see her now as she worked away at 
hooking rugs, turning the waste from a hosiery mill 
into beautiful rugs which she sold, making more clear 
profit in a year than many farmers make from their 
field crops. I thought of Elsie and Mary Todd, two 
4-H club girls, who worked early and late gardening 
and canning and selling on the curb market at Athens, 





Georgia, for the privilege of going to high school, 
and later to college. Elsie is now a successful 
home demonstration agent and Mary is studying 
in Washington this year. 


I thought of many other farm women and 

girls whom I’ve known who have taken advan. 

tage of adversity and turned their time and energy into 

money to buy the things which they needed for their 

families—things which they could not get from the 
sales of the regular crops. 


And so I decided to do two things. First, just make 
a list of a few of the ways in which I have known 
women to make money. Some of them have worked 
very hard and made very little. Some have been able 
to sense the need and choose the thing for which the 
public is willing to pay and thus have cashed in on their 
efforts. 

The other thing I plan to do is to tell you the story 
of some of these women I’ve known who have succeeded 
in their efforts. Some of the stories I shall write myself, 
Some of them will be written by the home demonstra- 
tion agents in the various counties over the South. I 
hope many of them will be written by the farm women 
themselves. I should like to have at least one story of 
how a farm woman has succeeded in making money in 
every issue of the paper next year. These stories should 
tell what was made or sold, how much money was 
received from the sales and what expenses were con- 
nected with the project, what difficulties were overcome, 
how a market was secured, how much cooperation was 
received from other members of the family, what the 
money was spent for, and the effect on the family. 


MAY of the readers of the Home Department of our 

paper have had interesting and helpful experiences 
along this line. For the best story of this kind sent in 
from each state we will pay $5, and for all that are 
published we will pay $3 each. Stories should range 
from 500 to 750 words in length and should be written 
on one side of the paper only. They should be sent to 
the Editor of the Home Department, Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga. 

Somehow I cannot help believing that the more than 
one million farm families that subscribe to our paper 
are as good as or better than the average. If each of 
them increases its income by $500 we shall have more 
than half a billion dollars worth of increased wealth in 
our Southern States next year. That will improve a 
lot of homes. We know it is a big job but we believe 
the women on the farms will do their best to make such 
a worthy movement the success it deserves to be. 
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Keeping Well 


By M. F. HAYGOOD, M. D. 














Rescuing the Child From 
Diphtheria 


OR centuries the disease now known 


as diphtheria was observed by the | 


physicians. However, during the past 
one hundred years, due to the great in- 
crease in the den- 
sity of the popula- 
tion, particularly in 
the larger urban 
centers, and to the 
greater ‘amount of 
travel, this disease 
has caused many 
widespread epi- 
demics. 

Diphtheria is pro- 





—= duced by a_ small 
DR.M.F.HAYGOOD vegetable g e rm 
known as_ bacillus 


diphtheriae and is transmitted usually 
through the mouth and nasal secretions 
of a carrier or a person sick from the 
infection. Many adults who are immune 
to the disease itself nevertheless harbor 
the infection in their mouth, nose, or 
throat, and for that reason are capable 
of infecting others, particularly young 
children who have not as yet established 
any specific resistance to the malady. 


this disease is the formation of a false 
membrane at the seat of infection. It is 
usually grayish white in appearance. If 
the tonsils are affected the membrane 
can sometimes be seen enveloping a 
whole tonsil and frequently extending 
out over the surrounding tissues. This 
membrane occasionally develops in the 
larynx or voice box and produces a defi- 
nite hoarseness. 

The diagnosis of this disease is not 
always as simple as some _ seem to 
think, especially where the larynx only is 
affected. 

There is a great difference in the de- 
gree of susceptibility of various popula- 
tion groups. Generally those from one to 
five years of age are most prone to de- 
velop the disease when definitely ex- 
posed. Most adults possess some degree 
of immunity, although the development 
of diphtheria, at least in mild form, is 
not rare among the “grown-ups.” 

The treatment of an active case of the 
disease is relatively simple since the de- 
velopment of antitoxin about a third of 
a century ago. If given in ample quan- 
tity early in the course of the disease the 
percentage of cures is very hgh. How- 
ever, if its administration is postponed 
until the third or fourth day or later not 
much can be expected from its use. 
Regardless of lateness of discovery of the 
infection, antitoxin should be given in 
liberal doses; the later the discovery the 
larger the quantity required. 

Only a good physician is qualified to 
prescribe the proper dose arid administer 
this serum. In complicated cases other 
measures of treatment may be indicated. 


ONE of the principal characteristics of 


HE prevention of diphtheria through 
the administration of toxin-antitoxin 
(T.A.) is a relatively simple procedure. 
Three doses of 1 cc (about 15 drops) 
each administered hypodermically (under 
the skin) at weekly intervals will pro- 
duce immunity in about 90 per cent of 
children who are otherwise susceptible. 
Almost all well informed physicians are 
not only capable of applying this pre- 
ventive, but encourage its use. In nearly 
every large population center, as well as 
i many rural areas, diphtheria immu- 
Nization campaigns have been conducted 
by health departments and private phy- 
sicians with much success. In New York 
City, where about 450,000 children were 
Siven toxin-antitoxin during an immuni- 
zation campaign, the diphtheria death rate 
dropped nearly 70 per cent in two years. 
There is really no excuse for any par- 
ent allowing his or her child to have 
diphtheria. 
To our readers, I would like to advise 
lose who have not already thrown 
this safeguard of toxin-antitoxin around 
children entrusted to their care that 
no longer defer the discharge of this 


Very sacred obligation. 
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Now 








you prefer it. 


STAINLESS 


Vicks VapoRub 


|Your Same Vicks...Only Color 
Removed...Same Formula 


ERE’S real news! 
color from the world’s most famous treatment for colds— 
‘without altering the time-tested formula an iota! It’s your 

same Vicks—just all chance of stain gone! 


Why 26 Million Jars Are Used Yearly—For twenty-five years 
Vicks VapoRub has been the mothers’ reliance—the family stand- 
by for cold troubles. 
without the risks of “dosing’”—direct to the affected area—by 
stimulation and inhalation—2 ways at once. 


In Golden Amber or Stainless White—Now your druggist has 
Vicks in the original amber or the new stainless white form—as 
It’s the same dependable Vicks . . . same time- 
tested ingredients, compounded in the same exclusive Vick way— 
at the same price. 


You Can Have 












Same Price 








Science has found a way to remove the 


Like nothing else Vicks acts externally— 








VICKS NOW IN TWO FORMS....as you prefer it 


For a generation an especially selected amber petrolatum has been used as the 
base of Vicks, because we found no white or “stainless” base of satisfactory 
melting point and viscosity that would permit the gradual, long-continued 
vaporizing action that is distinctive of Vicks. 


Through the perfection of a process which removes the natural color, without 
otherwise affecting its properties, Vick Chemists have at last made Vicks 





VapoRub possible in white, stainless form, for those who prefer it. 








DON’T “DOSE” COLDS EXCEPT ON YOUR DOCTOR’S ADVICE 








All This for Only 15 Cents 


Send only 15c RIGHT NOW and receive The Pathfinder 
every week by mail for the next 13 consecutive weeks. In 
these 13 issues you will get 426 pages. with 300 pictures, 
900 unusually interesting articles on people and things 
you want to know about, 1800 picked news items from ev- 
erywhere, 2500 jokes, sauibs and cracks, stories. etc. 
Newsiest, snappiest, most entertaining paper in_ the 
whole world. The biggest 15c worth YOU ever saw. Send 
now. Address Pathfinder. Dept. 78. Washinaton. D. C 


How Rashes Do Itch! 











RELIEF AND HEALING FOLLOW 
uu 


Price 26c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, 














Rescue the child from diphtheria, 








Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 

advertisments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our 
advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee 
cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, bonds, and securities, 
because while we admit only those we believe reliable, we cannot guarantee 
either the value of or returns from securities; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 
Raleigh, N.C. Atlanta,Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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‘the hands, into a ball, place on a greased baking sheet, 
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“tg VER the river and 
through the wood to 
grandmother’s house 

we go,” and the very first 
thing we look for is the cooky 
jar. It used to be a jar, too, 
or a crock, because the cookies 
were chewy ones. Where crisp, 
brittle cookies are favored we 
have substituted a box with a 
tight fitting cover. What 
could make a nicer remem- 
brance than a decorated en- 
ameled or tin box filled with 
cookies? Or for that matter 
most of us would be thrilled 
at getting one of those cunning 
barrel shaped cooky jars made 
of the same material as grand- 
mother’s earthenware crock. 


For the cookies which 
we've been baking for The 
Progressive Farmer - Ruralist 
family we had on hand an as- 
sortment of fancy cutters 
which just suited the grown 
folks but the children wanted 
to anticipate Thanksgiving and 
Christmas so we improvised 
some cutters. We used tissue 
paper to trace some illustrations of the Puritan hat, the 
Thanksgiving turkey, and the Christmas tree from the 
children’s story books. These were transferred to card- 
board and patterns cut with the scissors. Then these 
cardboard patterns were laid on the cooky dough 
and the cookies cut with a sharp knife. We had 
lots of fun making the gingerbread man too. The 
only trouble was that the gingerbread smelled so good 
while it was baking that even the older members of 
the family wanted to be children so they too could 
have gingerbread men. 


For baking cookies, one should use a baking sheet, 
which is simply a pan with no sides or very low ones. 
Care should be taken not to let the cookies burn around 
the edges. Chocolate and fruit cookies and cookies 
made with molasses demand a cooler oven than plain 
sugar cookies. All the cookies on one sheet should be 
of the same thickness so they will bake the same length 
of time If the dough is chilled for a few hours before 
rolling, the cookies may be rolled thinner, making them 
more crisp. 


LEMON WAFERS 


3 tablespoons lemon juice 


lcup butter 
Flour to make soft dough 


2 cups sugar 

3 eggs 

Cream butter and sugar thoroughly. Add well beaten 
eggs and lemon juice. Mix, using enough flour, well 
sifted, to make a soft dough. Roll very thin and cut. 
Bake in moderate oven (375 degrees F.) for 8 to 10 
minutes. This recipe may be used for vanilla, orange, 
or chocolate wafers. For chocolate use, 4 tablespoons 
cocoa and ¥% teaspoon vanilla. 


GINGERBREAD MAN 


234 cups flour % cup sorghum 
2 teaspoons baking pow- Y teaspoon soda 
der % cup brown sugar 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon ginger 


Sift, flour, baking powder, salt, soda, and ginger to- 
gether. \Mix molasses, sugar, beaten egg, and melted but- 


1 egg 
¥Y% cup butter 


ter and add to the dry ingredients to make a soft dough. 


For each man take a small piece of -dough, roll with 
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By 
LOIS P. DOWDLE 


SPECIAL PATTERNS LAID ON 

THE DOUGH, THE CUTTING TO 

BE DONE WITH A SHARP KNIFE. 
(UPPER LEFT.) 


PINWHEEL COOKIES AND SUG- 
AR COOKIES CUT IN VARIOUS 
SHAPES. (CENTER. ) 


AND HERE’S WHERE THE FUN 
COMES IN—MAKING THE GIN- 
GERBREAD MEN, 


and flatten out to shape the body. 
For arms and legs, roll small 
pieces of dough into long round 
strips and attach to body. For 
head, take a small piece of 
dough, roll into ball, flatten, 
and attach to the body at neck. 
Press the edges of dough to- 
gether. Make eyes, nose, and 
mouth with raisins or currants 
or with tops and stems of 
cloves. Or, after the cookies 
are baked, make eyes, nose, and 
mouth with melted sweet choc- 
olate. Bake in moderate oven 
(375 degrees F.) for 12 minutes. 
After they are baked and cool- 
ed, bright colored hats and 
jackets may be fashioned with colored icings made 
with 2 cups of confectioner’s sugar moistened with 
a tablespoonful or two of warm water and colored with 
fruit coloring. 


OATMEAL DROP COOKIES 


% cup butter 

¥Y% cup brown sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 cup chopped raisins 
¥% cup milk 





% cup flour 

1 cup oatmeal 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

Y% teaspoon nutmeg 

Y% teaspoon salt 

Sift flour, measure, add baking powder, nutmeg, and 
salt and sift together. Cream butter, add sugar grad- 
ually, and cream until light and fluffy. Add well beaten 
egg. Add raisins and oatmeal. Add flour alternately 
with milk, a small quantity at a time. Drop by teaspoons 
on a greased baking sheet and bake in a hot oven (400 
degrees F.) for 10 minutes. 


JELLY JUMBLES 


% teaspoon salt 

1% cups flour 

Small glass of tart red 
jelly 


l cup sugar 

¥Y cup butter 

1 egg 

% teaspoon soda 
¥% cup sour milk 


Cream the butter and sugar until light. Add the 
well beaten egg. Sift the flour, measure, add the salt 
and soda, and sift again. To the dry ingredients add 
the egg, butter and sugar mixture, and the milk, making 


_and bake in a moderate oven. 


Pinwheels and Gingerbread Men Brighten Grandmother's 


(00ky Jar 


a soft dough. Chill and roll the dough quite thin. Cyy 
with a small round cutter. On half the cookies place a 
spoonful of the jelly. Make small holes in the centers 
of the remaining cookies and place one of these over 
each cooky on which the jelly was spread. Press edges 
together and bake in a rather hot oven. 


SUGAR COOKIES 


l cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

1 tablespoon cream 
Grated rind 1 lemon 

Y% teaspoon salt- 


Sift flour, measure, add 
baking powder, salt, and nut- 
meg, and sift again. Cream 
butter thoroughly, add sugar, 
and beat till light. Add eggs, 
cream, and lemon rind, and 
beat well. Add flour mixture 
to make soft dough. Chill be- 
fore rolling. Keep dough soft 
for crisp, tender cookies. Cut 
with fancy cutters and bake 
in hot oven. 


CHOCOLATE FRUIT PATTIES 


1 cup cake flour 

4 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

2 eggs, well beaten 

2 squares bitter chocolate 
4 cup nut meats 

¥% cup seeded raisins 

1 cup crystallized fruit 
% cup butter 


Sift flour, measure, add 
baking powder and salt, and 
sift together. Add sugar to 
eggs and beat light. Add 
melted chocolate, butter, and 
chopped nuts and fruits. Add 


2% cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking pow- 


der 
Y, teaspoon grated nut- 


meg 
Y% cup butter 


flour, mixing thoroughly. Drop from teaspoon on a 
greased baking sheet and bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees F.) 8 minutes. 


PINWHEEL COOKIES 
Y% cup butter 2 teaspoons baking pow- 
lcup sugar 
1 egg 
% cup milk 
2 cups flour 
% teaspoon salt 


er 
1% teaspoons vanilla 
1 square unsweetened 
chocolate 


Cream the butter and sugar and add the beaten egg; 
milk, and vanilla. To this liquid mixture add the dry 
ingredients which have been sifted together. Divide the 
dough into two equal portions. Into one-half the dough 
mix the melted chocolate. Roll out one-half of the 
chocolate dough into an oblong sheet about ™% inch 
thick. Over this sheet of chocolate dough spread one- 
half of the portion of white dough, patting it out to 
the same size and thickness as the chocolate dough. 
Roll up this oblong sheet just as you would a jelly roll. 
Then make a similar roll of the other two portions 
dough, putting the white dough on the bottom and the 
chocolate dough on top. Wrap these rolls in waxed 
paper, and put them in the refrigerator overnight. In 
the morning, cut them into very thin crosswise slices 
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By 
SALLY 
| CARTER 





Are You in Beauty’s Indian Summer? 


HE gold and red of Indian summer, 

all about us now, make us think that 
it is surely the loveliest season of all! 
Why, then, shouldn’t the Indian summer 
of women’s beauty be radiant, too—a time 
when all the golden thoughts and the 
bright glow of her spirit shine in her 
face? 

Your Indian summer can be one of real 
loveliness if you will give just one-half 
the time to beauty care that you gave 
when you were a girl—and now you have 
the added incentive of your children’s 
pride in you! 


very light, pinkish or orange rouge is best 
and it should be applied very sparingly. 
Most older women prefer no lipstick at 
all as it seems to give a hard line to the 
mouth. But there is a pink cream lip- 
stick or a white one that softens and 
smooths the lips beautifully. Your pow- 
der should be very fine, and of a tint 
between flesh and brunette. 


HE day is past when a woman around 
the corner from thirty thought she 
must wear grays and lavenders and black 
that made her seem 





What was said last 
time about types of 
beauty applies with 
double force to you. 
Be yourself—be your 
age—with no apolo- 
gies to anyone. Wear 
clothes that have 


sedate and settled even 
though her spirit might 
be bubbling with vi- 
tality and*the joy of 
living. Wear the col- 
ors that are most be- 
coming to you. You 
will find that the 


youthful, slenderizing 
lines but not clothes 
that look “flapperish.” 


F YOUR hair is 

white, let it be frank- 
ly white, with no sign 
of dye. Nothing is so 
distinguishing as a 
white crown! Remem- 
ber that Nature tones 
her colors. When she 
makes your hair 
white, she does some- 





Back in Grandma’s bandbox 


days 
Thirty marked the “end of 
time”’ 
For all beauty! In her prime 
She wore drab and_ sedate 


softer tints of all col- 
ors are most flatter- 
ing. For instance, flame 
red or orange seem to 
bring out the age of 
your skin, while a soft 
red or a “dusty” or- 
ange might be your 
most becoming color. 


Proper support and 
foundation for your 
clothes are most im- 
portant to the woman 
who doesn’t belong to 





thing to your com- 
plexion which makes 
it go with white hair, 


grays! 





this slim, lithe gener- 
ation that scorns a 
“corset.” You will find 








while jet black hair, 

or (horrors) henna hair will make every 
line in your face show up. Keep your 
hair snowy white by putting blueing in 
the last rinse water—and wash it often 
enough to keep it always soft and fluffy. 
If you want it bobbed, wear it bobbed 
but not flying. Wave it softly around 
your face and pin it close to your head. 
This gives you a sweet dignity becoming 
to your years. 


When you use make-up—and it does 
help every woman to improve on nature 
—use it with even greater art than your 
grown-up daughter does. Avoid rouge 
that has the slightest purplish cast. A 


that the best corset you 
can afford fitted by the best corsetiere in 
your nearest large city, will last you 
longer and give better service than a 
cheaper one. Corsets are made to be 
washed often nowadays. 

Don’t let your feet go plodding! Keep 
them moving lightly and looking pretty 
in the finest shoes you can afford. 

And last but not least, don’t sit in the 
chimney corner mentally or physically. 
You'll look prettier and be prettier if you 
are always on the alert, always inter- 
ested, always “as young as your daugh- 
ter” with the added beauty of experience 
in the gentle art of living. 





EGINNING September 1, 1931, 
and ending December 31, 1934, 

the Home Department will con- 
duct a Home Beautification Contest. 
Prizes of $100, $75, $50, -$25, and 
$10 will be awarded in the territory 
covered by this edition. In addi- 
tion a capital prize of $200 is of- 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Madam: I desire to enroll 


$1500 in Cash Prizes 


The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Home Beautification Contest 


Miss Lois P. Dowdle, Editor, Home Department, - 


Home Beautification Contest. Please send all instructions necessary. P 


fered to the contestant making the 
finest improvement score in the en- 
tire South. - : 


Anyone desiring to enter this con- 
test may do so by filling out the 
blank below and sending it in before 
December 1, 1932. 


in The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 





Name 








(Print Plainly) 





Post Office 


Rural Route and Box Number. 





State 4 











PROVE CALUMET’S 
DOUBLE-ACTION 





Ie" Action —— 


onstrates Calumet’s second action—the 
action that Calumet holds in reserve to 
take place in the heat of the oven. 


Make This Test To-day! Put two level 
teaspoons of Calumet into a glass, add 
two teaspoons of water, stir rapidly five 
times and remove the spoon. The tiny, 


fine bubbles will rise slowly, half filling Double-Acting— Combination Type! 





the glass. This demonstrates Calumet’s 
first action—the action designed to begin 
in the mixing bow] when liquid is added. 

After the mixture has entirely stopped 
rising, stand the glass in a pan of hot water 
on the stove. Ina moment, a second rising 
will start and continue until the mixture 
reaches the top of the glass. This dem- 


Calumet’s Double-Action, explained 
above, is the result of a scientific combi- 
nation of two gas-releasing ingredients, 
one of which acts chiefly during the mix- 
ing and the other chiefly during the bak- 
ing. For this reason, Calumet is known 
both as “‘The Double-Acting’’ and ‘‘Com- 
bination Type’’ baking powder. 








AND LAUGH AT BAKING WORRIES! 


Calumet'’s scientifically balanced com- 
bination of two gas-releasing ingre- 
dients produces perfect leavening 
action—Double Action! 


ABOVE Is A SIMPLE TEst—take a glass 
and try it. In a jiffy you'll see why 
Calumet makes perfect baking so easy. 
Calumet acts twice! 


So economical, too—the usual Cal- 
umet proportion is only one level 
teaspoon to a cup of sifted flour. Get 
Calumet to-day. Try it. And see why 
it is the largest-selling baking powder 
in the world! . . . Calumet is a prod- 
uct of General Foods Corporation. 


In baking, Calumet’s first action be- 
gins in the mixing bowl. This gets the 
leavening properly started. Then, in 
the oven, the second action begins and 
continues the leavening. Up!... up! 
... it keeps raising the batter and holds 
it high and light. Your cakes are bound 
to be finely textured—velvety smooth! 
Your biscuits extra fluffy—delicious! 

All baking powders are required by 
law to be made of pure, wholesome 
ingredients. But not all are alike in 
their action nor in the amount that 
should be used. And not all will give 





you equally fine results in your baking. 


CALUME 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING 
BAKING POWDER 


© 1931, G. F. CORP. 









cao FREE—wonderful new baking book! 
Se = MARION JANE PARKER Prog.F. 10-81 
TEM H c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan 
i be Please send me, free, acopy of the new Calumet Baking Book. 

















Name. 






















State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 
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She sells her pastry and 
flowers by telephone 


A FARMER'S wife living near Newton, N. C., takes advantage of her 
telephone to sell the cakes and pies which she is skilled in making. 
She calls her customers regularly to find out what they wish, and in 
this way is able to dispose of all the products she can bake. She also 
takes telephone orders for flowers in season. Her extra money from 
these sources amounts to a substantial sum in the course of a year. 

The telephone is an important aid in promoting the most profit- 
able sales of livestock, grain, fruit and vegetables through co- 
operative associations or local markets. It is invaluable in making 
social or business engagements, ordering supplies or summoning 
help in times of fire, accident or sickness. And it enables parents 
on the farm to keep in frequent touch with children who are at 
school or working in nearby places. 

The modern farm home has a telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 
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A BELL SYSTEM 














looms in 3 weeks 


Planted indoors now, Hastings’ 
famous Lily of the Valley “Pips” 
will give beautiful and delight- 
fully fragrant blooms in three 
weeks. Ease of culture and 
quickness of result make them 
supreme for winter flowering 
indoors. Place 12 to 25 in each 
6 to 10-inch pot. 12 for 95c. 25 
for $1.75. 100 for $6. Outdoor 
“Pips” for early spring blooms, 
12 for 50c. 100 for $3. 

12 Bedding Hyacinths, 95c 
Red, rose, pink, orange, yellow, 
blue, white and many glorious 
color shades. Finest bedding 
hyacinths for planting outdoors 
and indoors. (Bloom indoors in 
12 weeks.) 12 bulbs, 12 varieties, 
individually wrapped and named, [Ry 
95 cents. ; 


‘G.HASTINGS Co.f 


The Souths Seedsmen 
ATLANTA> GEORGIA 













































How Can I 





HINK well 


“loyal to the royal in thyself.” 


“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
er.” 


“No one likes me. 


education.” 


By? MARGARET W. BLAIR 


[ of yourself—not too 
highly, of course, but highly. Be 


These three alone lead life to sovereign pow- 


I haven’t good fea- 
tures, fine clothes, a mansion, a finished 
Well, few of us are hand- 
Beauty is an inner light shining 


Be Popular? 








taken another big step along the path to 
popularity. 


Lig desing that we have proved ourselves 
‘we know we have an inner some. 
thing that draws people to us. The next 
step is to share ourselves with our 
friends. We must go in for the give 
and take of life. Share your ideas—not 
every single one, naturally. Keep a part 








can tell you what that 
something is, but you 
might develop it in the 
study of music, or na- 
ture; in making gar- 
dens, or dresses, in 
selling neckties or soap. 


says Mrs. 


she set out 
you didn’t 
In other words Do part of her 
something. Work is a 
great developer of per- 
sonality. We discover 
ourselves through work. 


dreams of being popular.” 
But “How?” 
that youth asks time after 
time and that is the question 


October 1 issue, 
that issue and read it now 
and then come back to this. 


some. 
from the face. Fine clothes are not es- for your very own. 

sential, few mansions are homes, and The give and take. Most of us love 
there is no such thing to give, and learn 
as a finished edu- to do it graciously, 
cation. You have some- It is just as important 
thing. Possibly no one “The whole of youth,” to learn to accept fay- 


ors generously as it is 
to bestow them in the 
right way. Our friends 
like to do things’ for 
us. Every now and 
then let’s give them 
that pleasure. 


Blair, “dreams 


is the question 


to answer. 
read the first 
article in the 


To be popular, 
look up pe, a 


need not be jolly and 
lively all the time. “I 
have a friend whose 
stillness rests me _ so.” 





We express ourselves 


As we must dress ap- 





in our labors, and self- 
expression develops personality. 


ee CREATE something—a great pic- 
ture? a piece of beautiful statuary? 
an immortal bit of music? Few of us 
can do any of those things. We can 
make a flower stand or a glass of jelly. 
We can saw firewood, or make dishes 
shine with soap and water, and thus help 
to create an atmosphere of peace and 
contentment. Those things tell what we 
are. They discover us to ourselves. We 
find that we are workmen that need not 
to be ashamed. We find that we are 
careful, that we are thoughtful of the 
comfort of others, that we love beauty. 
Suddenly it dawns on us that we are 
“pretty fine.” We like ourselves. We 
have gained self-confidence. We have 


Aids to Good 


O BE sure that all canned meats and 
non-acid vegetables are safe a steam 
pressure canner should be used. 





The tarnish on tin cooking utensils 
should not be scoured off. It helps 
to hold the heat and is a protection to the 
tin. 


When no cream is on hand evapo- 
rated milk may be used. Put the can 
in cold water, bring to the boil, and boil 
for five minutes. Chill the milk and then 
whip with a rotary egg beater. 





The refrigerator needs an occasional 
washing with hot soapsuds to free it 
from particles of food dropped from con- 
tainers. After a thorough washing it 
should be rinsed first in hot and then in 
cold water. All racks should be removed 
and washed also. 





Late apples usually make good jelly 
and at a time when the weather is 
not too warm for comfort. Apples that 
are slightly underripe make firmer jelly. 
Mix a few wild crabs with the apples 
used for jelly making and get a more de- 
licious product. In some sections of the 
South, there are wild grapes in abun- 
dance, fox grapes and muscadines. These 
not only make good jelly but the pulp 
may be used for grape sauce and mince- 
meat. 





To be successful a roadside market 
requires time, care, and good produce. 
However, if it is well done it usually 
pays good wages for the work involved. 
The transient tourist trade is not of any 
great importance except in a few sec- 
tions. Those customers who are attracted 
by vegetables and fruits of the best 
quality will come regularly to buy. The 














farm housewife may be able to make the 
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propriately, we must 
make our moods fit the occasion. Sen- 
sitiveness to the feelings of others and 
sympathy for them are necessary to good 
manners. 

One good thing about popularity is 
that you do not need one set of rules to 
be popular with boys, another for girls, 
another for older people, and still an- 
other for children. To be kind, thought- 
ful—especially of little things—to have a 
generous spirit, to have a~sense of hu- 
mor, to forget yourself through your in- 
terest in others (remembering that oth- 
ers have problems very much like your 
own), to get into the game, caring not 
if your awkwardness is laughed at; to 
take the initiative in making friends, to 
be sincere and honest, to be a_ good 
sport—to be all that is to be popular. 


Housekeeping 


roadside stand contribute the money for 
improving her home. 





Divide and Reset Perennial 


Flowering Plants 
By L. A. NIVEN 


HIS month and early next is a good 

time to dig, divide, and reset peren- 
nial flowering plants. To secure best 
results these should be divided every two 
or three years at least. In doing this 
throw away the old roots in the center 
which have served their purpose. This 
dividing will result in many more plants, 
and will enable one to either make more 
plantings or do a good turn and give 
some to less fortunate neighbors. The 
work may be postponed until early spring, 
but there is much in favor of doing it in 
the fall. In case of late bloomers wait 
until frost has stopped them. 


Climb Down Our Ladder 









































(\1 BREAD 
oe 
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7 WHEAT 


























(Copyright by Public Ledger) 


Put the Bread and Wheat together by 
climbing down a rung at a time, chang- 
ing one letter only in each step without 
transposing. Maybe’ you can find a short- 
er solution than ours) which appears im 
the Pickin’s column. 
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wi th the kind babies wear. 


Sow Pansy Seed Now for 
Early and Large Blooms 


By L. A. NIVEN 


CTOBER is an ideal time for sow- 
ing pansy seed, whether in an open 
bed or coldframe. I have grown them 
both ways, and find the bed in the open 
about as good as the coldframe. Only 
during very cold weather will any pro- 
tection be needed, and then leaves, straw, 
or hay will provide all that is needed. 
My plan is to prepare a small bed 
on the south side of a building or fence. 
A rich piece of ground is necessary for 
good results. Sow seed thinly in rows 
six to eight inches apart, and thin to one 
plant in the hill same distance apart as 
the rows. The plants pulled out should 
be used if needed to set in another bed, 
or given to some less fortunate neighbor. 
In case of real cold weather cover as 
indicated above, but remove covering as 
soon as weather moderates. Put covering 
directly on plants or put poultry wire on 
a. low frame and cover over this. The 
wire netting will also be needed if the bed 
is where chickens run. They will pick 
the green leaves in dead of winter when 
other green material is scarce. Handled 
as outlined blooms should be had in late 
winter, and much larger and more of 
them than from seed sowed in late winter 
or early spring. Because of the small 
amount of space required, sowing in a 
coldframe, while not essential, will be 
found desirable. Just a shallow box 
around the bed, and a covering of sheets 
or sacks in extreme weather will do. 


q)o You Know 
Your Bible? 


weet king owned nine hundred 
iron chariots? 

2. What good man had two bad sons, 
and what became of them? 

3. What little boy’s mother bought him 
a new coat once a year? 

4. What ten persons were killed by a 
tornado while at dinner? 

5. What psalm gives the recipe for a 
peaceful life? 

6. What man looked seven times from 
the top of a mountain, and what did he 
see at last? 

7. What are ‘the 
psalms ? 

8. What three men of three diiferent 
ages were named by a prophet as the 
most righteous men in history? 

9. Who was the first shepherd and 
who the first farmer? 

10. Who was granted such strength 
that he broke a bow of steel? 


ANSWERS 
1. Judges 4:2-3. 2. I Samuel 2:12-17; 4:11. 
3.1 Samuel 2:19. 4. Job 1:1, 19. 5. Psalm 37. 
6.1 Kings 18:43-45. 7. Psalms 6, 32, 38, 51, 
102, 130, and 143. 8 Ezekiel 14:14. 9. Genesis 
4:2; 3:23. 10. Psalm 18:34. 





seven penitential 





Aunt ‘Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1981, by Publishers Syndicate) 




















“Sarah’s twins are a problem, now that 
they're crawlin’. If she keeps ’em in 
clothes, it keeps her busy washin’; and if 

don’t it takes so much time pickin’ 


+ Out splinters.” 


“About the best way to prevent these 
al triangles is to get more familiar 











High-Power 
Perfection 
No. R-609 


simple test on 


Teakett | e Tes t 
PROVES 
-Power spee 


Pp TWO QUARTS of cold water 
in a teakettle. Place it over a cold 
burner. Note the exact time you 
light the burner. See how long it 
takes to boil the water. High-Power, 
Perfection’s newly invented burner, 


does it in ten 


and one-quarter 


minutes —with a clean flame that 








NOW! ....MODERN ICELESS 
REFRIGERATION EVERYWHERE! 


Superfex Oil Burning Refrigerator. 
Light the burners once a day. Keeps 
food fresh and pure, makes ice cubes, 
right in your kitchen. 

Also made for use with natural, manu- 
factured and tanked gases. Send for 
free booklet, 

Some distributors’ territories still open. 
Write for franchise details. 
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Try this 


your oil stove 


never stains utensils! Will your 
stove do that? 


High-Power burners are over 30% 
faster . . . economical of fuel . . . 
the greatest oil stove improvement 
in 25 years! 


High-Power Perfection stoves are 
made in sizes for every kitchen, 
Porcelain, lac uer and baked enamel 
finishes in so pastel green, ivory 
and black. Heavy steel construction. 


Before You Buy Any Stove 


Consider the cost of fuel. High-Power 
Perfection stoves give you the cooking 
speed of the costlier fuels, using the cco- 
nomical fuel . . . safe, clean f 

See the new Hi 
your dealer’s and ask for a demonstration. 


erosene. 
-Power Perfections at 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY : Cleveland, Obio 


PERFECTION 
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Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 


Mrs. C. H. Wagner, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has a real idea for chicken raisers who 
are not getting plenty of eggs. She says: 

“On Nov. Ist, our 150 pullets were not lay- 

g. I gave them Don Sung and got 364 eggs 
in the next 3 weeks; sold $75 worth in Decem- 
ber, and $100 worth in January. The birds 
were strong and healthy all winter, and cackled 
like it was spring.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets which 
Mrs. Wagner used, are opening the eyes of 
chicken raisers all over America. These tab- 
lets‘can be obtained from Burrell-Dugger Co., 
218 Postal Station Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Poultry raisers whose hens are not laying well 
should send 50 cents for a trial package (or 
$1 for the extra large size, holding 3 times as 


do the work or money refunded, so it costs 
nothing to try. Now is the time to start giv- 
ing Don Sung to your hens, so you will have 
ood s 












Costs Nothing to Try 
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Don Sung is positively guaranteed to 
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| Special Offer--Select Your Own Cl 


Make up your own club from the following list of popu- 
lar magazines. Your new or renewal one-year subsc 


tion to this paper is already checked. Mark a cross (X) 
opposite any four magazines of your own selection and 
they will be sent to you with The Progressive Farmer- 
Ruralist for one year for 


$i 


WOOT Welocetsaconsecs dae hacweaase 





Renewal subscriptions will be extended 


[X] The Progres#ive Farmer-Ruralist ........-..cceeeeecesenececeeees 
0) American Poultry Journal 
() The Country Home 
Formerly Farm & Fireside 
Everybody’s Poultry Magazine.1 Year 
Gentlewoman Magazine 
Good StoFies sees siscceceses 


onsen weer 
A mae 1 Year 


ones 1 Year 


Home Circle .... 


Mail a Dollar Today—At Our Risk 


O 

0) Home Friend .........cccccccees 
CL] Household Magazine ........+. 
(J Illustrated Mechanics ......++.- 
CL) Poultry Success ......seeceseees 
(1) Woman’s World ......-+e0e oososk Sear 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Kitchens Everywhere Busy with Coconut Cookery! 






















For best results, 
wives use finer 
coconut ... Baker’s 
Premium Shred 


All up and down the land, hus- 
bands are happier! Here’s why: 

Some months ago, Inquiring 
Reporters stopped men on the 
streets of leading cities and asked 

































COCONUT CUSTARD PIE 


4 eggs, slightly 3 cups milk, 
beaten scalded 
4 cup sugar 1 cup Baker’s 
\{ teaspoon salt Coconut 


‘Line a deep 9-inch pie plate with pastry. 
' Combine eggs, sugar, and salt. Add milk, 
stirring constantly. Add coconut. Pour 
into pie shell. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) 
10 minutes; then decrease heat to slow 
(300° F.) and bake 30 minutes longer, or 
until knife inserted comes out clean. Cool. 
All measurements are level. 


BAKER’S 
COCONUT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 










COCONUT 
AT ITS BEST! 


Every package of Baker's 
Premium Shred is triple- 
sealed. That’s why this 
tender coconut—shredded 
from the finest nuts in the 
coconut groves—is fragrant 
and luscious when you 
open it up, 









them about their eating prefer- 
ences. These reporters found: 

Men love coconut. Coconut pie, 
coconut cake, anything so it’s 
coconut. They want it often, and 
in the restaurants (where they do 
the ordering), they get it often. 
Far more often, replies showed, 
than they get it at home. 

When wives heard that news, 
what a lot of coconut cookery got 
under way! To-day, in city 
kitchens and farm kitchens (in 
your own kitchen, as well, no 
doubt) there’s a heavenly whiff of 
coconut pie or coconut cake. Want 
to hear of an especially good pie? 
Try the Coconut Custard Pie told 
of here. And if you want it to be 
“the best ever,” heed this: 


Be sure to get the better 
coconut... 
Baker’s Premium Shred 


It’s creamy ... fresh... fragrant 
. .. delicious! Shredded from the 
finest coconuts of the tropics, and 
kept moist and fresh in a triple- 
sealed package, Baker’s Premium 
Shred is marvelously tender and 
meaty. And remember—Baker 
also prepares the moist-packed 
coconut—Southern Style—which 
comes in a tin! Delicious! 


© 1931, G. F, CORP. 


117 WONDERFUL 


FR EE! COCONUT RECIPES! 


Candies—cookies—pies, cakes, puddings, 
quick-and-easy dishes—galore! 


GENERAL Foops, P.F. 10-31 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Please send me the new 40-page 
Coconut recipe book (free). 





Name 
Address 











Youthful Designs 


| ata lines, a soft collar, and graceful sleeves are attractive features of 
this distinctive frock for slender figures, No. 7351. It is suitable for printed 
silk, Canton crepe, or satin, or for the smart cottons now in vogue, and gives 
excellent opportunity for the use of contrasting materials so popular this season. 
As shown, it was made in a printed crepe in wine, brown and white mixture 
with trimming of eggshell satin. Other combinations suggested are black with 
white, brown with green, or green with rust. Designed 
in 3 sizes: 16, 18, and 20 years, or 34, 36, and 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 18 will require 34% yards of 39-inch 
material with 34 yard of contrasting matérial for col- 
lar and cuffs. 
















Enough school frocks to keep one always “neat and 
clean” is a hard problem for 
every schoolgirl—as well as 
her mother—to solve. The 
simple model we are show- 
ing, No. 7328, is quite lovely 
made in cotton prints and 
other wash material, or in 
printed crepe. The dress may 
be made with or without the 
peplum, and with long or 
short sleeves. Designed in 4 

































































sizes: 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 12 will require 
3% yards if made with long sleeves and peplum. 


The simple daytime frock, No. 7316, will appeal to all who like a tailored 
model for general wear or for wear under the winter coat. The surplice line 
of the closing with its narrow shawl collar is very becoming. A panel com- 
prising two box pleats gives length of line and supplies fullness to the skirt. 
The sleeve is a fitted model trimmed with a small upturned cuff. This design 
is excellent for the new cottons so adaptable to winter styles, such as ratine, nov- 
elty tweeds, and meshes. It is also excellent for light weight woolen, travel 
print, or plain crepe. Designed in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 434 yards of 39-inch material. 


The dainty frock for tiny tots, No. 7335, would be lovely made in nainsook, 
dimity, batiste, pongee, or crepe de Chine. Designed in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
years. Size 3 requires 17% yards if made with long sleeves, 








City State. 
Fill in completely — print namé and address 


In Ornate, anions > so Foods, Lid., 

















Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street S. W., Atlanta, Georgia, Price 15 cents 


















each. For other patterns, send for our new Fall Book of Fashions con- 








_taining designs for women 


misses, and children... Price 15. cents, 
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Revers Fashionable 


F ANYTHING is more fashionable this season than two revers it is one, 

and especially so if it is broad enough to give width above the belt and con- 
sequent slenderizing effect to the hips. Design No. 7349, in addition to the one 
broad revers, has other outstanding style features that 
will appeal to the larger woman—the surplice clos- 
ing of front and vestee, and the low placed plait aX = 
inserts that lend fullness to the modified flare of the PSS 
skirt. The sleeve is bell shaped and fitted above the Sree 
elbow, and a crushed belt marks the waistline at 
normal. This model is excellent for Canton crepe, 
satin, or printed crepe. Designed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46, 48, 50, and 52 inches bust measure. Size 46 
requires 414 yards of 39-inch material. Vestee and 
sleeve facing in contrasting material require % yard. 


























Another model with 
pleasing lines for the 
larger woman is house 
dress No. 7295. The 
waist portions are 
lengthened in front 
and back by panel sec- 
tions, to which flared 
extensions are added at 
the sides, thus 
supplying grace- 
ful fullness. The 
V neck is finish- 
ed with a becom- 
ing collar. The 
closing is under 
































the tab at the neck edge in the front. The 
sleeves may be in wrist length or short. 
Designed in sizes 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 
and 52 inches bust measure. Size 44 re- | 


quires 51% yards if made with long sleeves. 








Made in pretty cotton prints, No. 7363 
would add pleasure to the first school days 
for any little miss. Deep yoke portions hold 
the fullness of the skirt, with the front yoke 
extending in a tab over the center. The 
sleeves may be long or short. Designed in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, and 8 years. Size 4 requires 
2 yards if made with long sleeves. 








7360 


4 


Style and simplicity mark the attractive 
frock for school or “best” wear, No. 7360 
The sleeve is most interesting with its shoul- 
der extension and soft fullness above a band 
cuff, and equally pleasing cut short and fin- 
ished with an up-turned cuff. A belt con- 
fines the fullness at the waistline, and a neat 
tound collar completes the neckline. This popular model is good for cotton 
broadcloth, cotton prints, or linen, or it would be quite stylish for one’s best 
winter frock if made in dark blue or brown crepe de Chine with eggshell 
crepe for the collar and cuffs. Light weight woolen would also be suitable. 
Designed in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 8 requires 2%4 yards if made 
with long sleeves. 
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frrad ne WHISPERS 


AND YOU DON’T 


HIs new Big Ben has 2 voices! 

First, there’s a series of soft 
chime calls that wake you gently. 
But—if you fail to shut off the 
alarm—there’s a loud, steady call 
in reserve. He’s thoughtful of your 
sleep too: you don’t hear this new 


Big Ben tick! 


Thinner and smaller, he comes in 
lustrous black and nickel—with 
new legible dial and graceful pierced 
hands. He’s backed by the famous 
Big Ben Two-Year Guarantee. Drop 
in wherever clocks are sold—see and 
hear this new Big Ben. The Western 
Clock Company, La Salle, Illinois. 


Oy stihos - -- ALARMS... POCKET WATCHES... 
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THE 2-VOICE 


BIG BEN 


, |e SHOUTS 


HEAR HIM TICK?! 
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With all his new features & 35 
e 


he costs no more ..... 





(Luminous dial, 
a dollar more) 


AUTO CLOCKS 








Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. Price 15 cents each. 





For other patterns, send for our néw Fall Book of Fashions containing 
4 designs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents, 
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Neuritis 


Neuritis can make you suffer pain 
that isalmost unendurable, but you 
needn’t suffer long if you know 
about Bayer Aspirin and have 
some handy. Take two or three 
tablets and the pain leaves right 
away. That’s the wonderful thing 
about aspirin; there’s no waiting 
for relief. And no harm to the 
heart or stomach if it’s genuine. 
Bayer Aspirin is utterly harmless. 
















Just be sure to get real aspirin. 
Look for Bayer on the box and on 
each tablet. Read the proven 
directions in the package. Learn 
how to get relief from the many 
aches and pains that people suffer 
needlessly. Headache, neuralgia, 
toothache, lumbago, sciatica and 
even rheumatism! How to break a 
cold in a hurry. Or relieve-a sore 
throat with a gargle made with 
Bayer Aspirin. At drug stores. 


ASPIRIN 
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This is 
Alabama, 


lassified 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


abbreviation, and whole number, 
including each initial in your name and address, Give two good ref- 


our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION, covering Georgia, 
and Florida. It will pay many advertisers to use other 


Count as one word each initial, 
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Ad 



















































editions as per list below. erences, preferably a banker and a local b Riek: Vag 
Edition— Cireulation— | States Covered— mane. Classified— Display Classified— 
Georgia-Alabama..... 225,000 Ga., Ala., and Florida. 3c a word $13.00 per inch 
State plainly Carolinas-Virginias. .. 250,000 N. C., 8. C., Va., West ‘Va. ise a word $14.00 per inch 
what editions you Mississippi Valley.... 225,000 Mise. Ta. Ark., (mena. . a wea tt per oe 
Kentucky-Tennessee. . 125,000 Ky., Middle and nn, a wor 7.50 per inc 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER a oe Op 175,000 | ‘Texas and So. Okla........ 10¢ a word $10.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance 18 days ALL FIVE EDITIONS 1,000,000 Whole South...... ecceces 55e a word $50.00 per inch Your ad set in larger type is more dip 
in advance of publication date. Additional tinctive and attfactive, Note rates p@ 


insertions same rate. Write plainly. 


— — 


Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, Birmingham, Ala. 


inch tn table. 
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Farms for Sale or Rent 


Own a farm in Minnesota. Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington or Oregon. Crop payment or easy terms 
Free literature; mention state. . W. Byerly, 18 
Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul. Minn. 


REAL BARGAINS IN BEST 
FARMING SECTION 


Mississippi Delta, richest soil anywhere 
and adaptable to any agricultural product, 
excellent locations, good improvements, 
large and small tracts. Priced $35.00 to 
$50.00 per acre, best terms ever offered. 


FIRST JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 
Canal Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


Going farms in Pike, Dale. Crenshaw and Covington 
counties. These are unencumbered farms, now rented 
and in operation. For sale or will exchange for unen- 
cumbered a ee or Montgomery property. Phone 











or write J. P. Otts or A. W. Buffington, The Jem- 
ison, Bemanaice, Birmingham. 
Alabama 


CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga 
tracts of 40 acres and up. Masy terms. 
booklets, ep Se, 


BR SALE 
County in 
Send for 














Strawberries 
Strawberry Plants. ae Klondykes. $1.50 thou- 
ae T. J. Bradley, Alma, Ark. 

Certified ‘isabonady and Klondyke Strawberry “plants: 
$2.50, | 1,000; prepa tic 8S. Oliver. Castleberry, Ala. 
Certified Strawberry Plants. —Missionary. Klondyk 
Aroma: $2.50, 1,000; prepaid. C. BR. Oliver. Castle 

berry, Ala. 

Missionary Strawberry Plants for Sale.—State in- 
spected, 1.75 per thousand. J. D. Martin, Castle- 
berry. a. 





Quote new ground Strawberry plants: Maryland es 
Missionaries: 10,000, $2.25 per 1.000; larger lots: $2, 
1,000. Tennessee ee 50c higber. W. M. Pat- 
terson, Atmore, Ala 

Strawberry Pl: ants. —Missionarv 
thousand, $2.50; five thousand, $11.50: 
$21. Write for prices on large orders, Cash with 
order. J. 8. Hoofman. Rt. 2, Judsonia. Ark. 


Strawberry Plants That ow —Can fill ogre larae 


~ Klondyke: one 
ten thousand, 


and 





or small. Missionaries, 50: Aromas, $2.5 on- 
dykes, $2.50; Premiers, $3. Add 50c thousand for post- 
age Cash must ac@mpany all orders. A. Horn, 
Soddy. Tenn. 





Strawberry Plants. —Improved Klondyke. ha tgey et 
2 $1; 500. $1.50: 1,000, 


Excelsior, Aroma y $2.50; 
f.o.b. here. Everbearing Great Mastodon. New Blake- 
more, Great Younghberry. new and best dewberry. Fruit 


trees, shrubs, 


and in fact all kinds nursery stock. Cata- 
log free, ° Q 


Bauer, Juds Ark. 








Seeds 

Abruzzi Rye, 85c bushel: Beardless Barley. 65c: 
Fulghum Seed Oats, 55c; Norton’s, 75¢; Improved Pur- 
ple Straw Seed Wheat, 90c: Wood’s Forward. 85c; 
Austrian Winter Peas. 7e pound; Hairy Vetch. 10c 
pound. foot Lespedeza Seed Pans, $6: 5 foot, $7. 
All seed state tested, thoroughly graded. Write for 
Stanly Hardware Company, Albe- 


prices other seeds. 
marle, N. C. 





Austrian Winter Peas 


Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas: 100 pounds $6. 
Catalogue free. Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. 





Austrian Winter Peas.—The average yield, 10 tons 
green matter, equals an fee ee 500 pounds nitrate 
soda to the acre. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 





Grass 

For Sale.—Italian (domestic) 
winter pasture or lawns. V. R.- 

Oats 


Bancroft oo ous —Outyield all others: 50 cents 
bushel. Woods. cooks, Ga. 

Choice, bright as pone Oats, 39c per bushel. 
Lightsey Bros., Brunson, 8. 

Write for extremely low ee Seed Oats. Rye, 
Vetch, Winter Peas, etc. H. M. Franklin & Company, 


Rye Grass for ideal 
Bush, Albany. Ga 

















Baby Chicks 


Mathis moaxansecd certified chicks mere en 
layers. Quick broilers. der now. $5. 100. 
Mathis Farms. Box 116. Parsons. Kans =. 


ne 

Baby Chicks.—Triple guarantee. Best high egg reg. 
ord strains; 13 varieties: state accredited: 5c up: pogt. 
paid, Free catalog. Calhoun’s Poultry Farms, Mont. 

















rose, 

Nice discount on fall chick orders placed early. Mar. 
cy Giant cockerels, Tancred Leghorn pullets: extra fing 
Hamilton’s Electric Hatchery. Grove Hill. Ala. 

vone —Best egg strain. Records up to 342 eggs RRs 

irly. Guaranteed to_live and outlay other straing 
13° varieties. 5c up. Postpaid. Free catalog. Booth 
Farms. Bex 678. Clinton. Mo. 

Big Husky Chicks.—Guaranteea to live. Only So 
Shipped c.o.d. Low prices. Superior certifled. 
accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for free cata. 
logue. Superior Hatchery. Box S-3. Windsor. Mo, 

SHEN ON -CAECKS 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES 

Here’s a rare opportunity buy Shinn’s Fin- 

est Purebred Guaranteed Chicks at less 

than half their value. They’re bred to grow 
larger, and lay better. $1.00 per 100 books 
order, balance C.O.D. plus postage. We pay 
postage if you send full amount with order, 

100% live delivery = 300 

















































































































































TEAD LAND CO., Tennille, Ga 
2554 Phone 7- + English White Leghorns ........ 50 $18.00 
ee Biman, Ais. ¥-4168 N ery Stock Coker Fulghum Oats, selected seed, 40c: Trade Mark & Reds, Wh. Min. 7.50 21 
— Brand, extra quality, 47%c. We specialize in seed oats, Bd. Rocks, S. C. Reds, in. 7.5 00 
Virginia Buchanan’s Fruit Trees. Berry Plants. Bulbs. Cata- Shuler & Smoak. Orangeburg. cou Wh. Rocks, Wh., Bf. Orps....... 8.50 24.00 
8 logue free, Buchanan’s, Memphis. Tenn. a Gils bus WolRHG bead Data: TRG: Siell Or Assorted, all breeds .............- 5.50 15.00 
For Sale.—Farms, also town residences. A. BR. Har- Radical price reduction on Pecan and Satsuma Orange from 50 to 70 bushels per acre. Buy direct from Save time, order from this ad. or send for our big 
HATCHERIE 
wood, Appomattox. Va. trees. rite for catalog. Harlan Farms Nursery, grower. $1 per bushel. f.o.b. Quitman, Ga, Cash catalog. WAYND N. SHINN HATCHERIES, 
Ine.. Lockhart, Ala. with order. F. M. Shore, Quitman, Ga. Box 108. La Plata, Mo, 
Exrly bearing Papershell Pecans. Peaches. Apples, Baby Chicks.—All pure breeds. Barred and White 
P lants Prapes, Ties. Uirgwberries. ote, Catsiosun free, Sass Peanuts Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff 
ecan Company. Lumberton, ss 7, Orpingtons for immediate shipment. Write for lw 
NOTICE: " , s , Net at os Soe Peenits, $4 “hundred prices, free booklet on feeding and care of chicks 
( :—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock, bounds, oods. Palmer Hatchery, Shelbyville, Tenn. 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- a 
charges unless the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prenaid cord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga. Selected, reennes small White Spanish, $3.50 per Quality baby chicks from accredited flocks. 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- hundred pounds. W. R. Strickland. Clio, Ala. Island Barred Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers, _ we Sell on the Credit Piss. ee yerletten. »Aspie. Wrandottes,” $8.50 Ba gris he ee. a 
each trees low as_5c. rapevines> 3c. Shrubs. 10c. tun ci 
Cabbage—Collard—Onion Evergreens, 25c. Seeds. bulbs, etc. Benton County Rye teed. Florence Hatchery. Florence, Ala. 
g Nursery, Box 509. Rogers. Ark. Abruzzi Rye, 85¢c: Common, 75c per bushel. Dickey Dixie Certified Chicks from 200 egg cockerels, Per 
Cabbage: 1,000, 70c; 3.000. $1.75. Wholesale Plant , Feed Company, Murphy, N. C. 100: Leghorns, $8; Anconas Barred and White Rocks, 
Co., Baxley, Ga Wonderberry Plints.—Booking orders for spring. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White and Silver Wyandottes, 
— b : eg evar " . Sennding Heels cia pring: immune to a, Coker Abruzzi Rye, eenaes pee lt rurnis be gg $9: Brahmas, $13: assorted, all breeds, $7.50: heavy 
_ Cabbage plants: , 1,000; delivered. Evergreen Yields second year growth, 10, quarts to acre. J. Brand, extra quality. $1.10. Certificate furnishe assorted, $8. 100% live delivery. prepaid. Our hens’ 
Nursery, Gainesville. Ga. Kellow, Rt. 1. Box 866, So Jax. desired. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg. 8. pi <, W.. Eze Laying, Consens, rancor “a 
Millions Cabbage and Collard plants, 70c. 1.000. Peach and Apple Trees, 5c and up. Yellow and blood : egg quality of our stock. Prompt shipment. Ca 
Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters. Va. EOI TS red patistows. “pecorcnes a Pease. apr Miscellaneous Seeds free. ‘Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101. Brenham. Texas, 
€.o.d. winter heading Cabbage and Col rds: 500. uts, erries, ecans, rnamentals ree catalog. Bermuda and Clover mixed: Bean, Alfalfa. also 
65c; 1.000, $1. W. H. Branan, Gordon. Ga. Tennessee Nursery Company, Box 108. Cleveland. Tenn. orton and Julghum Seed Oats. Geo. W. Spence, Australorps 
Wakefield ‘Cabbage plants, real frostproof, 85¢ thou- Buy your Strawberry plants from Tennessee’ Clarksdale, 88. Australorps; more money. Lowest prices. Mrs, B, 
v5 Strawberr ants ‘8 _orig- , <p 1 
sand; 500, 55c. True Plant Co., Florala, Ala. inal plant growers. Prices, $1 per 100: $3.50 per 1.000: Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye. bushel 95c: Rosen 75c: D. Woodson, Ackerman. Miss. 
C.o.d. winter heading Cabbage and Collards: 500. delivered. panecial prices in large ome All leading Southern Jee. om Oats She: i. ae: Brahmas 
65c; 1,000, $1. Lewiston Plant Farm. Lewiston. Ga. varieties. each trees, $5 per 100. f.o.b. Chattanooga ppler 50c, atalo;ue free. uchanan’s, ° 
—— Nurseries, Chattanooga, Tenn ‘Tennessee. 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Look! Extra special: 60¢ : : = Purebred Light Brahma cockerels, pullets: $1. $1.25, 
thousand; 10,000, $5. No order t FE > ornies: outinetnaaenil anc vr. " Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa, $8: White 1.50. Ji Moore. Bells. Tenn. 
Supply Company, Wayeross, Ga. a eae genet ee te: ab Moriad: carton JP ay teense Sweet Clover, $3; all 60 pound eos att nen mn = 
SER ie cana os RT RE POY arle  tlly recognized autho m Youngherry culture—a mil- Not satisfied. Save money. Buy before spring. : Pit Games 
C.0.d, Cabb d Collard Plants.—Leadi i 
sate” 500. 600: 1,000. 950 5000, $8.75. Peomer sla lion plants in eight years is our record postal Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. 
ment eet, Plant “oe Yang ta rompt shid- brings most. complete inf ormation ever published, Acme sc omens Fine Round Heid stags. $3 each: $5 pair: pullets 
= - Berry Gardens, Chino, California. $1.50 each. Harris — Ha tehery, Pelham, Ga. 
Wakefield Cabbage plants. 75¢ thousand. Klondyke Poultry and Eggs a ee 3 
Gepeberry tang panmorted, conned. $1.50 thousand. F Steawhersy Plants for Bontember, October and Novem- Broiler Chicks 
ainesville ant Farm. Gainesville. Ga. er anting.—Now ready for you. All the leading va- . 
er ieties for commercial planting... Golden Jubilee Peach Baby Chicks Special Barred Rock broiler ~hiecks (and Reds). Fin- 
Millions Jersey, Charleston W akefeld Cabbage plants. Hee caah viet ; = m pecial Barred Rock bri pone saa pegged 
Stone. B: swell rooted. | 500, 65c: 1,000, $1.15; 3.000, $3; oie trenn, cap aml two yest s all oading veristion” Cig: Thousshds of chicks och week. Write. Clover. Val- weiustin’ Gemiease Gomiots,. ain “Muscle Shoals Hate 
American Plant Co., eo Ga, ? N > Rite “ : ley Poultry Farm, Ramsey. Indiana. D , a ore 
Petek ihe plete line of Nursery Stc of every description. Fall ery, Florence, Ala. 
—— Cabbage and Collard plants. postpaid price list now ready; it’s free. Bountiful Ridge Nur- Blood tested chicks; thousands hatching. Prices rea- - 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, Express: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4. 50: series, Princess Anne, Md. sonable. Write Princeton Hatcheries, Princeton. Ind. Pullets 
10,000, $7.50. Tifton Plant Co.. Tifton. Ga. SS Try our heavy assorted chicks. 734c. Shipped c.o.d, a - 
Collard and Cabbage plants: 500, T5e: $1.25, 1.000; Seeds Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Hatchery, Evergreen, PULLS Ts —CH I1¢K 5 
se eae Moss_ pack ; delivered in good condition, Alabama. Thousands of ti e highest grade Riverside ° 
Basket free. Dilmus Waldrip, Gainesville, Ga. Seed Postpald.—Purple Top Turnip. 35 5e pound. Cab- Gulets So ge. : Any breed. wit ad 5 i0e, to C: ners Pullets, hatched in our own incubators bar 
nage, all leading varieties. $1 pound. W. W. Williams, under 100. yuaranteed stock. oodlawn Hatcheries, m, now ready to shi 
CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS _ Bizt,,ii! lead Atlanta Ga, raised on oo oan eter tala Sac 
Charleston, Early Jersey Wakefield, Suc- Austrian Peas, $5.50; Hairy Vetch. $9 hundred: here, 4¥%c and up, why pay more? All standard breeds. new catalog and latest price lists, free. 
cession; new crop ready Nov. 1. $1. 25 per Pasture and lawn seed. Small grains. Booklet. Lam- Write us before you order. Economy Hatchery, Box “Ios fr veekly hatch 
1,000; 5,000, $5; postpaid. Prizetaker, Crys- berts, Darlington, Ala. 38, New Salisbury. Ind. Chicks now from weekly hatches. 
tal Wax and Yellow Bermuda ready about AND POUL- 


Nov. 15. $1 per 1,000; 75c per 1,000 in cfate 
lots, 6,000 in crate; f.o.b. Good, sturdy 
plants, treated for disease, moss packed, 











guaranteed to arrive in good condition, 

Southland Plant Farms, Savannah, Georgia. 

Cabbage and Bermuda Pe tags Plants: 250. 40c: 500, 
60c; 1,000, $1; 5, .000, $7. Extra fine 
plants ‘guaranteed. Mitchell Plant Co.. Thomasville, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Ready now. 500. 60c: 
1,000, $1; 5 B Eee. $3.75. Green sprouting Broccoli: 590, 
gi: 1,000, $1.50, Fine large plants guaranteed. Schroer 

Plant Farms. Val Idosta, Ga. 

Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants. 75c. 


Bermuda Onion, white or straw color. $1 thousand. 





Now shipping every day. Batistaction guaranteed, Quit- 
man Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 
* ee poms big. fresh, well rooted plants. Millions 


rea ‘oa Popeanesee. Cabbage, Georgia 
Collards: 300, $1: $1.35; rushed, post- 
paid. Clyde waa "Buford. *Gs. 


You don’t have to buy plants sight unseen. 
and Collard plants shipped c.o.d._ Guaranteed to please 
5.000 ¥ 


ce. 5 0, 85c: 1,000. $1.25; 
ssissippi Plant Co.. Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Cabbage 





Cabbage and Collard plants, all leading varieties, 
Prompt shipments. Pastpaid: 500, $1; 1.000, $1.75. 
1.000, any quantity. Safe arrival 


Expressed, , per 


guaranteed. D, Fulwood. Tifton. Ga. 
Onion and Cabbage Plants.—Crystal Wax or Yellow 
muda, per crate of 6.000. Cabbage. $3 per 
crate of 3,000. C.o.d. or cash with orders. Ehlers 


. Plant Farms, Carrizo Springs, Texas. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—New crop, best varieties, 
500, 90c; 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. Charges collect: 75c, 
1,000; 10,000, $6. Well packed; good order delivery 
Suaraintced, Maple Grove Plant Farms. Franklin. Va. 








Express collect: 6.000. re Gab: 
nts, Flat Dutch or Charleston Wakefield, pre- 
1: 100, 35c; 500, $1: 1.000. $1.75. Express collect: 
,000 or more, $1 per thousand. | Satisfaction guaran- 
téed or rooney refunded. Send cash with order. F. -R. 
Briscoe Devine. Texas. 
~~. incinerate encom 
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What An Opportunity! 


A Classified Ad Has in Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist! 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
TRY FARM 
R. F. D. No. 4-B, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








Livestock 











You'll find it profitable to send a 


message into the 1,000,000 farm 


homes in the South where this publication is a welcome visitor twice 


every manth. 


This vast number of readers means 
tisement. 
your message will go to people that 


greater.results from your adver- 


In addition to the circulation, you know in advance that 


will believe in you. Every single 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER-RURALIST advertiser is guaranteed to 


be reliable. 


What have you to sell? Whatever you may have on hand can be 


sold with “Classified Advertising.” 


South may be employed for 55c a word. Separate editions, with local 
coverage and influence, may be used according to your requirements. 


Refer to the Classified Ad pages for 


Our five editions covering the 








ex Hampshires 
Registered Hampshire pigs: farmers prices. Ash- 
bridge Snodgrass, Scottsbero. Ala. 
Poland-Chinas 
Poland China pigs, 2 months old. $15 pair, ©. © 
Andrews, Ozark. a. 
Guernsevys 
Guernsey.—One purebred. bull. 3 months old: well 
bred; "$35, Write C. H. Fowler, Braselton, Ga. 
Jerseys 
Bull calves out of Register of Merit cows. Gardner 
Bros., Auburn. Ala. * 
Dogs 





NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL 
the buyer is senmaneé to return dogs within the 
tim to advertiser’s contract. 











Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers: Rock Garden Supplies. 


Puppyland, Box P. Pana. 





more information. 





Let Classified Ads Do Your Selling! 





EAD QV Fie Yl Ate 








Coon, 
on trial, 


possum, skunk, rabbit and foxhounds cheap 
Herrick Hound Kennels, Herrick. Il. i 
————— 


Miscellaneous 


Farm Machinery 


., Dixie Fes Huller. —Best for hulling seed peas wae 
. P. O. Box 2081, Atlanta. 
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Classified Ads 


Furs 


tan and maks up your Furs. We also remodel. 
lets, Pelean. and dye old furs. Fur Tannery. Mineral, 


Virginia. 





Hosiery 


ns in Ladies’ and Men’s Hosiery and Hand- 
eats. Write for circular. Standard Sales Co., 
‘Asheporo. N.C. 





Hose. 12 pairs $1.49: post- 


sho —— 
—Ladies’ Rayon 
peels. Scott Distributing Com- 


Slightly at ea 
i. Asheboro, N. 





Insecticides 


5 Paredieniecsbensene kills peach pree bor- 
5. 10. $3.50: 25. $7.50: post- 
“hosanen’ 8 Memphis. Tenn. 


uchanan’s 
Mg Pound 60c; 
paid, Catalogue free. 


"Kodak Finishing 


Free Developing. See demaugy Chagd to 5c. 


Drawer 1112. 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311. Birmingham, Ala. 


Special Trial Offer.—Your next kodak -_ developed 





White Co., 








Wilson Studio, 








rints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 7, Walnut 
fins, Cincinnati. Ohio. 
a 


FREE—KOODAK 
ENLARGEMENTS. 


SIZE 8 x 10 INCHES 


SAVE THE COUPONS you receive with 
eur KODAK FINISHING and SUP- 
PLIES. $2.00 WORTH of these COU- 
PONS gets you TWO (8x10) ENLARGE- 
MENTS FREE. The COUPONS eall for 
ONLY ONE, but we give you ONE EX- 
TRA with OUR COMPLIMENTS. 


§PECIAL—CHRISTMAS GREETING 
CARDS from your own KODAK FILM 


NEGATIVES, lic each. Also CHRIST- 
MAS GREETING FOLDERS for Kodak 
Prints. 5¢e each. 
ENLARGING, TINTING, FRAMING and 
OLD PICTURES of any kind COPIED 
and REFINISHED. 

oie Ot er he” Pat a 


P..O. Box 2622, Birmingham, Ala. 





Old Money Wanted 


7 $5 to $500 each paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 








money. Send 10c for illustrated coin value book. 4x6. 
Guaranteed buying and selling prices. Get posted. 
Coin Ey Exchange. Room 23, LeRoy. N. Y. 

Old “Old, Mones Ww: nted.—Will pay fifty dollars for nickel 
of 1913 with Liberty head (no buffalo). We pay cash 
Stims fer all rare coins. Send 4c for large coin 
folder. May mean much profit to you. Numismatic 
Co.. Dent. 645. Ft. Worth. Texas. 

Patents 


Patents.— Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, c. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form; no charge for information on how to proceed. 


Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney. key 

No. 771, Security Savings & Commercial Bank Build- 

a. (directly opposite U. 8S. Patent Office). Washing- 
D. C. 





Poncern 


orders promptly 
Tlinois. 


Hulless filled, 


Harm B. 


Popcorn.—Ponpers’ 
Huisinga, DeLand. 





Schools and Colleges 


Ozment help you ouslity at once for a steady 
salary range. $105-$250 monthly. Write 
225. St. Louis Mo. 


let Mr. 
government job: 
ent Inst. 





Song Books 


Original Sacred Harp Song Books. 1911 revision: 
568 pages. Single copy. $1.40: delivered. Special rates 
om quantities. L. W. James. Box 243, Atlanta. Ga. 





Tobacco 
Smoking. 10 pounds $1; chosing $1.40: 
$1. Ernest Choate, Wingo. Ky. 
Teaf Tobacco.—Sample 10c. Bargain prices: see what 
we have before you buy. ‘Troutt’s. DF4. Hickory. Ky. 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Good red, aged in_bulk; chewing, 
10 moony $2; smoking $1.25. Norman Jolley, Dresden, 


40 plugs 








How I Keep My Lawn 
Green During Winter 
By L, A. NIVEN 


VEN the coniferous and broad-leaved 

evergreen shrubs do not brighten 

up the home grounds more during winter 

than a green lawn. And it is compara- 

tively easy and inexpensive to have one. 
Here is the way I make mine green. 

Between October 1 and 20, depending 
on weather conditions, I mow my Ber- 
muda lawn closely, then rake with iron 
tooth rake, bearing down so as to make 
little openings that will permit grass seed 
to get down next to the soil. I mow and 
rake again, going across the opposite di- 
rection from the first time. If there are 
many of the Bermuda roots sticking up 
I again run over with the mower, the ob- 
ject being to get the grass mowed closely 
and smooth, and’ with the turf opened up 
enough for the grass seed to come in 
contact with the soil. 

Then I sow English or Italian rye 
grass seed broadcast across the lawn, 
using one pound of seed for each 100 
square feet of space, or 10 by 10 feet. 
This is heavy seeding, but there is no 
danger of using too much. Some folks 
use only half this much, but I like the 
heavy seeding. If my pocketbook will 
stand it I immediately top-dress with pul- 
verized sheep manure, 6 to 10 pounds per 
100 square feet, or 6-8-6 commercial fer- 
tilizer, two to four pounds per 100 square 
feet. A roller is then run over the lawn 
if available, in order to press the seed 
down against the soil. The manure or 
fertilizer is not necessary to get a stand 
of grass but is highly desirable in order 
to give a heavy and quick growth. 

I try to sow the seed and fertilizer just 
before a rain, getting the lawn ready 
early in October and then waiting until 
just before it seems that a rain is com- 
ing. Handled in this way the grass will 
come up quickly, and keep the lawn 
green throughout the winter, except in 
case of extreme cold. Two winters ago 
when the temperature dropped to three 
below zero my grass was hurt badly, but 
it gradually came back and in a few weeks 
was as green as ever. 

These rye grasses, sowed in the fall, 
will die down the following spring, leav- 
ing the Bermuda free range. It is doubt- 
ful if a small amount of money could be 
snent to better advantage in beautifying 
the home grounds than by providing a 
green winter lawn in the manner de- 
scribed. 


For Fine Sweet Peas Sow 
Seed Now 


OR the finest sweet pea blooms next 
spring sow seed this month. They will 
bloom earlier, produce larger ‘blooms, 
and with longer stems than will spring 
sowed seed. Sow in a rich, well drained 
spot, preferably in a trench six to eight 








Agents—Salesmen 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Concord 





Make 200% profit; soaps. toiletries. extracts. spices. 
home supplies. Morgan Supply Company, 212. St. 
Louis. Mo. 








Sell amazing bankrupt bargains from home or auto. 
Big profits. Dresses 40c. ete. Distributors, Dept. 207, 
429 Superiee Chicago. 





—— vos —Selected red leaf chewing: 10 Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
Pounds $2; sm $1.25. Ernest Jolley. Dresden, ings and Specialties, Me ad profitable. LaDerma 
ee. ‘0, . St. 





Chewing. 5 pounds $1.25; 


Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed. 
1.50. Pay postman. United 


10, $2. Smoking: 10. $ 
ers, Bardwell. Ky. 


Tobacco. Aouad and sweet, flue cured leaf, 15c pound; 
5 pound boxes. Money order to Alexander 
Campbell. ‘Gurroner, Ga. 


Natural Leaf Tobacco, guaranteed. Chewing or smok- 
pounds $1: . $1.50. Pine free. Pay when 

received. Doran Farms, Murray. Ky. 

pttbaceo, Postpaid.—Good mild red jet oe > 


10 
$2.25; extra fine smoking: 10. 0 Satis- 
faction faction guaranteed. A. F. Garner, Dresden. Tenn. 




















“Tobacco, prepaid, geranseed, Aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10’ pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1: 
0p 10 pounds $1.80. Ww. “3. Adams Pool, Searon. Tenn. 

Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed very ‘best aged, mel- 
low, juicy leaf chewing, 5 po inde st, 40; 10, $2.50. 
Best smotins. 20¢ pound. Po rark Hamlin, Agent, 
Sharo: Sharon, 

Help Wanted 


A wanted. Write D. D. Fleming, Fern 





uy Pecan seedlings and shell for us. Steady work 
reside. Write Harlan Farms 
Inc., Lockhart. Ala. 


Men Wanted. —We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 





ville, Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
Rechante and help "you get a ‘00d Job. The cost to 
ay you is small. No taken, For free booklet 

Dept. 241, Nashville, 





Situation Wanged 
Experienced farmer wishes to rent 
on shares. Ralph Myers, Mill Neck om 





We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., $63, St. Louis, Mo. 

California Perfumed Beads, selling like hot cakes. 
Agents coining money. Catalog 7. Mission Factory, 
P3, 2328W_ Pico, Los Angeles, Cali 

You are wanted to Resilver See at home. 
able business plating autoparts. tableware. etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion. Indiana. 

Go Into Business.—Make big money. We start you, 
furnishing everything. Experience unnecessary. Fed- 
eral Pure Food Co., G-2311 Archer, Chicago. 

Earn money gathering Evergreens, Roots. Herbs and 
plants of value. 10c brings 120 page herb book and 
particulars. Botanical 6. New Haven. Conn. 








Profit- 
Write 

















Legal Notice 


a atement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 

of The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist, 
ponents - Alabama Edition. Publishers: Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Company, Birmingham, Ala. Editors: 
C2" Be Atlanta, Ga.; Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis. 
W. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; Business Man- 
John_§8, Pearson, Birmingham, Ala. 

ners: essive Farmer-Ruralist Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Stockholders holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of stock: Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Dr. Tait Butler, enoat. Tenn, ; John 
son, Birmingham, Ala.; A Kilgore, 
N. gene Butler. ‘Dallas, Texas: B. B. Cobb. At- 
lonta, Ga.; Ruralist Co., Atlanta. Ga. (H. G. Hastings, 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. Merriam, ‘Atlanta, ber 
Brown, Atlanta, Ga.; C. A. Cobb, Atlanta, Ga.: L. D. 
Hicks, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Mills, Atlanta, Ga.). Known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount bonds, mort - 
gages or other securities: None. 

(Signed) John 8. ge Business Manager, Sworn 
to and subscribed is 28th day of Sentember 
1931. (Sealy J. H. Newton, Notary Public. (My com- 
mission expires January 9, 1933.) 


ager, 









inches deep, but cover the seed only a 
couple of inches. Gradually fill up trench 
by pulling soil to the plants as they grow. 
Some do not like the trench method. I 
have grown them in trenches and’on a 
level, and have found both ways all right. 
If sowed in trenches see that one end of 
the row is open to prevent accumulation 
of water. If not sowed in trench cover 
three or four inches deep. 


In the lower half of the South little or 
no protection will be needed. In the up- 
per half a light covering of leaves, straw, 
or hay during severe cold will be all 
that is necessary. They will stand an al- 
most unbelievable amount of cold. 


The best type is the Spencer, as the 
blooms are much larger than the Grandi- 
floras. Those who do not have special 
preference for particular colors will find 
mixed seed most desirable. These mix- 
tures are made up of individual varieties 
of all colors, and are not mixed varieties. 





Two Hay Crops a Year 
By J. W. FANT 


ET me show you my vetch corn be- 

fore you go,” J. H. Woodall said 

to me as I started to leave after we had 

looked at his flock of poultry and made 
some suggestions on disease control. 

“That’s fine. I wondered how your 
vetch turned out last spring,” I replied 
as we turned and walked toward a fine 
field of corn a short distance away. 

“T planted oats with my vetch last fall 
and cut some of the finest hay you ever 
saw this spring. We hauled 19 big two- 
horse wagon loads from this three-acre 
cut here,” continued Mr. Woodall as we 
walked into a fine patch of corn. 

“I suppose you fertilized this corn 
where you cut the vetch for hay?” I 
asked to be sure that I made no mistake. 

“There is not a dust of fertilizer here 


except what vetch was left on the 
ground,” replied Mr. Woodall. 
“Here is something I want you te see. 


These soybeans were planted after vetch 
and oats,” said Mr. Woodall as we walk- 
ed into soybeans about half-thigh high. 
“IT make lots of feed per acre by growing 
two crops of hay per year on the same 
land. I planted vetch and oats here early 
in October, cut them for hay in May, 
then planted these soybeans. I cut at 
least three tons of oats and vetch hay 
here per acre and if seasons hold out I 
will get two tons of soybean hay per 
acre.” 

Five tons of hay is a lot of feed to grow 
on one acre Hut Mr. Woodall has done 
it before. That isn’t all he has done. If 
this article gets by the editor and into the 
paper, I will write another article and 
tell you how Mr. Woodall makes money 
when most farmers are losing money. 
will tell you about those hens that pay 
off every day, those cows that graze on a 
steep hillside (I mean it’s steep, too) and 
bring home milk at night, and that old 
sow that farrowed 33 pigs last year. 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 








HE PLACED HIS ARM 
AROOWIYSO HER ANO 
UPON HER LIPS A BE 
KISS =AND SIGHEO- 
“TIS MANDY A OCRALGCHAT 
ve HAd=GBuT NEVER 
FROM A MUG LIKE THis” 









CLARA G. TOHNSTON, 
TALLAPOOSA COUNTY. ALA. 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 

I know a gentle farmer 
Who is so lazy that 
In seven years of farming 
He only raised his hat. 
—Sent in by M. H. Wills, 
pines? County, Texas. 














GERMS ARE ALWAYS FOUND ®& 
WITH DANDRUFF 


GLOVER'S 


Imperial «ancorno 
MANGE MEDICINE 
is ANTISEPTIC — GERMICIDAL 


POSITIVELY REMOVES 
DANDRUFF 


rite for FREE, New Booklet on Care and 
— Treatment of | of Scalp and Hair. 


LH. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 119 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 











Horse injured? 
Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


Absorbine is the es liniment when 
gashes, bruises, threaten la -ups. Fast to 
ease inflammation and guard against infec- 
tion, it’s a quick healing aid. Muscles and 
tendons strained by pulling, too, respon 

to this 38-year-old liniment. No blisters— 
no lost hair—horse can work. A real econ- 
omy. All druggists — $2.50 a bottle. W. F. 
Young, Inc.,384 LymanSt.,Springfield,Mass, 
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v newest and lat pope. 
iets =, ent. Our axe qual ee 
y_ PosTMA 
4 FS 25, plus . 
fe its delivers Pa asi 
$2.65; § 5 to, Silk 1.98. Guarantee 
Zig money ba . not al ed. Write Today— 


TELEVISION MEN 


Conny salesmen, service and repair men needed 

You must be trained to compete for big-pay jobs. 

U fe ler my personal supervisicn you master Television in 

a few weeks, REE—Get into real money—auick. Send 

name for fascinating new book. ‘‘Practical Television”’ ; 

profusely illustrated. It’s free. Write today. 

“SID’’ NOEL. PRES 

FIRST BATIONA: TELEVISION. 
School Division) 





WANTS 


INC. 


1609 Fairfax Pua... ansas City. Kan. 


Hams Can’t Spoil 


Put the salt 












Get ahead of warm weather. 
right to the bone with a 
Turley Meat Salter 
That keeps them. Note how in illustra- 
tion. Thousands in use. Not ex- 
pensive. Never fails. Owners de- 
lighted. Must satisfy you or you 

get your money back. 
T. J. TURLEY CO., Ine 


Bex 50 Owensboro. Ky. 








PUREBRED BABY CHIX 


Chicks the Year Around 


Bloodtested. Accredited, Leading breed: le 

beste my det aie} Sc up. up. Sunde ae 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Mint, barrmg the phe 45 
ence, Colo., Vinita, Okla. ‘Largest Institution of its 


DRUMM’S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


Bloodtested. Southern Bred f from Trapnested ancestry. 
hes every week, Leading 








our own 
varieties. Catalog | a 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, Box 102. Hattiesburg. Miss. 








PUREBRED POULTRY 


and Males Now 
WHITE pasa HENS engl teak uae 


meee | peciqeer’ fou! stock, egg bred for 31 years. 
Winn t 20 . Records to 336 exgs. ne 
and bargain bulletin 1 fea, Write for special p 

GEORGE B. FERRIS. 980 Union. Grand Rapids. “Mich. 


Buy 
Advertised 
Goods! 


Advertising makes it possible to sell 
better goods at lower prices. Write 
advertisers for catalogs and informa- 
tion. Please mention 














The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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96 FARM 


BUILDINGS 
WILL BURN 
TOMORROW 


Will Your Home 


be one of them 


Foace day last year 
an average of 96 farm buildings 
burned. It is estimated that 
$260,000,000 of rural property 
is destroyed annually and 3500 
lives lost. Lightning and falling 
sparks are the greatest dangers 
to farm buildings. 

A roof of GULFSTEEL Gal- 
vanized Sheets, properly ground- 
ed, offers complete protection 
from lightning and _ falling 
sparks, and prevents the spread 
of fire from other sources. Fur- 
thermore, it cannot warp, dry 
out or curl. It neither absorbs 
moisture nor develops cracks. 


_ Given proper care, it will last a 


eee 


generation. 


See your dealer today about 
GULFSTEEL Galvanized 
Sheets. Available in either cor- 
rugated or V-crimped, in all 
standard weights and sizes. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


GULFSTEEL 


Galvanized SHEETS 


_ Gulf States Steel Company, 


Send coupon for 
FREE books, 

li showing best 
s| method of laying 
steel roof and 
grounding it 
against lightning. 


i CLIP COUPON < 


Dept. B, 








Birmingham, Alabama. 


” Please send me booklets on Gulfsteel Galvanized Sheets, 
_ Name 








mS Address 


State 














Young 


Cfolks 





Harmonica Lesson No. 4 


EFORE starting lesson No. 4, we are 

going to tell you some interesting news. 
If there are enough interested boys and 
girls in your school you can organize a 
harmonica band. Talk it over with your 
teacher and ask her to write to M. Hohner, 
Inc., 351-353 Fourth Ave. New York 








Low Notes [ 
to the Left 7 


Leh 
BLow Year 


City, for free copies of The Harmonica 
as an Important Factor in Modern Edu- 
cation and Harmonica Bands for Boys 
and Girls. Tell her to ask about the har- 
mony charts. 

Now let’s get down to work. This time 
we will go down the scale to note three 
and in this lesson complete the octave, all 
eight notes. 

Having played the first two notes of 
the scale, you may now proceed to the 
third and fourth notes. Move the index 
finger of the right hand one hole to the 
right, placing the harmonica in the mouth, 
the surface of the tongue now covering 
holes Nos. Z, 3, and 4. In that position, 
blow into the fifth hole and you will have 
the third note of the scale, or “Mi.” In 
the same position, draw the breath and 
the fourth note, or “Fa” will respond. 
See figure above. 

Again move the index finger of the 
right hand one hole to the right, placing 
the surface of the tongue over holes Nos. 
3, 4, and 5. Blow into the sixth hole 
when the fifth note of the scale, or “Sol,” 
will be heard. Draw the breath through 
the same hole and you will obtain the 
sixth note, or “La.” See figure below. 


Cumd amp 


ib ak 
BLOW DRAW 


“sol” “la” 








Low Notes 
to the Left 





Once again move the index finger of 
the right hand one hole farther, placing 
the surface of the tongue against holes 
Nos. 4, 5, and 6. Here the procedure is 
reversed. Draw the breath through the 
seventh hole, when the seventh note of 
the scale, or “Ti,” will respond. By 
blowing into the same (seventh) hole, the 





Low Notes 
to the Left 





eighth note, or high “Do,” of the scale 
will respond, thus completing the octave. 
See figure above. 

If you want to become a member of 
our “PF-SR Harmonica Club,” write to 
Uncle PF for your free membership but- 
ton and booklet, The Art of Playing the 
Harmonica. There are no fees or dues 
of any kind. Save each lesson, and be 
ready for No. 5 in the next issue. 


Winning Calf Clubbers 


By P. O. DAVIS 


AIRY calf club members of four 
counties won prizes at the dairy calf 
show held at the Tennessee Valley Fair 
at Huntsville recently. They were :— 
MADISON.—George Stewart Butler, Euell 
Hall, Davis Manning, Wilson Mann, C. O. 
Mann, Jr., and Cortis Cooper. 
LIMESTONE.—Lila Davenport, James Black, 
Noble Holland, Louis Ulrich, George F. Rud- 





der, Martha Davenport, John Lawrence, Ellis 


Bg i a tia ing ain i Naas Ses fe ot 


Sublett, Alvis Davenport, Vivian Davenport, 
Lena Davenport. 


LAWRENCE.—Erwin Sherill, Lee Terry, 
Wallace Montgomery. 
CULLMAN.—Hoyt Hambrick and _ Ewell 


Hudson. 


County Agents J. T. Belue of Lime- 
stone, J. B. Mitchell of Madison, and J. 
E. Carter of Lawrence codperated with T. 
A. Sims and F. W. Burns of Auburn in 
conducting the show. 


Former Club Girl Becomss 
Home Agent in Monroe 
ls Bre Lucile Garrett, recently appoint- 

ed home demonstration agent in 
Monroe County, Alabama, brings to the 
girls of that county the benefit not only 
of thorough training in home economics 


but of a sympathetic understanding of 
modern girls’ needs and ambitions through 

















MISS LUCILE GARRETT 


her own years as a 4-H club girl. Says 
Miss Garrett of her 4-H club work :— 


“The most outstanding event of my club life 
was the Escambia County Short Course held 
in Brewton, Alabama, in the summer of 1917. 
We traveled a distance of eight miles to at- 
tend it. If it had been several hundred miles, 
the anticipation would not have been greater 
for us. 

“The entire short course was one continuous 
good time. We enjoyed our meetings which 
were held in the park in front of the court- 
house. Besides the meetings, there were sev- 
eral parties that had been planned in our 
honor. On the last day when we were all 
dressed in white we paraded two by two 
through town with this poster leading the 
line, ‘Help Us Can the Kaiser.’ 

In this atmosphere of club work you can 
imagine how I was hurt when I was asked, 
‘Are you a club girl,’ just because I was the 
smallest girl at the short course. Evidently 
I was much smaller in size than I felt. I 
failed to appreciate their ignorance because 
I was so full of club work until I couldn’t 
imagine how anyone could look me straight 
in the face and fail to see I was a club girl.” 


Miss Garrett received her degree in 
home economics at Auburn last May, 
graduating with the highest average in 
the home economics group. 


A Good Turn Needed 


HERES an opportunity for all of you 
boys and girls to do a real good 
turn. The letter is from Harold Phil- 
lips, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala :— 


Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

I am like Bill Casper, I have had appendici- 
tis. I have been in bed two months. I am 
able to sit up in bed some now. The doctor 
says I must have my tonsils taken out as 
soon as I get able. 

I am a 4-H club boy, 14 years old. I would 
like to get letters and cards from all the 4-H 
club boys and girls to help me pass off the 
time. I get so tired staying in bed while the 
other boys and girls are in school. 


PORN tag te 


64 SECONDS 
througha 
17-inch 
Oak Log 


HAT is one of the 

many records set by 
a Plumb Axe in the 
hands of Peter Mc- 
Laren, America’sCham- 
pion Chopper. 














Chopping may not be 
a matter of seconds to 
you, but you do want 
to cut wood the easi- 
est, quickest way; you 
do want to get rid of 
constant sharpening. 


A Plumb lets you do 
those things. Its design 
throws the chips, 
prevents sticking; 
itssteel holdsa keen, 
tough edge that will 
shave yourarm,even 
after a hard chop. 


Yet it costs no 
more. Look for the 
Red Handle and 
Black Head in your 
hardware store. 


Send 25c for Peter McLaren’s Axe Manual. Tells how to use 
and care for your axe. ly wr of facts. fully illustrated, 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Ine., 4860 James St.,Phila.,U.8.A, 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE tu! a 


Hammers Hatchets 
iles Sledges Axes 











. A COLD WEATHER 
STYLE HINT 


Women who want both style » 
and comfort, wear Indera 
Figurfit (Coldpruf) Knit | 
Slips. These smart slips are 
the very thing for cold 
weather. They’re knit- 

by a special pro- 
cess that insures com- 
plete protection on 
the coldest days, yet 
they may be worn un- } 
derneath the smartest 
dress. For they never 
bunch between’ the 
knees or crawl around 
the hips. They fit 
without a bulge or wrin- 4 
kle. And the STA-UP 
shoulder straps always live 
up to their name. Indera § 
is made in two models, 
sport and _ regular, for 
women, misses and chil- 
dren, Ask your dealer to 
show you your size in all 
wool, rayon and wool, ray- ¥ 
on and mercerized, cotton | 
and wool, all cotton. Fast | 
Write for FREB 
Indera Style 
Folder No, 32. . 










































Colors, 


















is one ons Sus BF Kinds of FURS this sea- 


sre your Skunk, Opossum, Wolf, etc., to 
VITO ©. honest grading, 
—. P 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT 
FROM FACTORY-FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your ‘Roofing direct 

from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 

the profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 

styles. Galvanized Corrugated. poe 4 and As- 

phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 

Write TODAY ry Free Samples and freight paid 
FREE SAMPLES. 


prices, 
ee 1 
Dept. P-? Savannah, Ga, 
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QUICK CHANGE NEEDED 


' Bobby—“‘Can’t I change my name to- 
day, ma?” 
Mother—‘‘What iu the world do you 
want to change your name for?” 
Bobby—“ ’Cause pa said he will whip 
me when he gets home, as sure as my 





name’s Robert.’”—Boston Transcript. 
HIS MISFORTUNE 

“I’m sorry to hear about your bad 
luck, Caroline.” 

“Deed, Ah ain’t had no bad luck, 
Miss Smith. Whut bad luck you 
mean?”’ 

“Why, wasn’t your husband killed 


jn a railway accident yesterday?” 
“Yes’m, he was. But dat’s his bad 
luck.” 
REWARD OF SERVICE 
Boss (in a beneficent mood)—‘‘Well, 
Jones, you’ve been with us now for 30 
years. You’ve been a faithful employee, 
and we want you to know that we ap- 
preciate your services. Therefore, as a 
mark of our appreciation, we have de- 
cided that in the future you’ll be called 


‘Mr. Jones’.’”’ 
RATHER INDEFINITE 
“Oh, Captain,” called the fussy old 


lady, “I can’t find my stateroom and 
I can’t remember the number.” 
“Can’t you recall what part of the 
ship it’s in?” asked the captain, “or 
some nearby object that would help 
you locate it?” 
“Oh, yes,” she said, brightening up, 
“there was a lighthouse just outside 
my window.” 


HOW IT HAPPENED 


“Esum,” said the colonel, “I want 
you go out in the country and get 
me a tame turkey, a domestic one.” 

“Yassah, I knows where dey live.” 

When cooked a lot of birdshot was 

found in the bird.¢ When asked about 











as it Esum said: 
“In stric’ confidence, Kernel, dem 
shots was meant for me, not de turk.” 
S EQUAL DIVISION 
A case came before a police court in- 
le ® volving the ownership of an eight-day 
a clock. 
it | After listening to both sides the mag- 
e istrate turned to the prosecutor: “You 
d get the clock,” he said gravely. 
t- “Oh, and what do I get?” asked the 
. accused. 
n° “Well, you get the eight days,” re- 
t i. plied the magistrate. 
l- 
t 7 
CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
Solution to Bread-Wheat: 1, Bread; 
2, Break; 3, Bleak; 4, Bleat; 5, Cleat; 


6, Cheat; 7, Wheat. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 


(Copyright, 1931, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 





Vo-LicE JEDGE Ax 
Toms BoY EF HE 
WANT A LAWYUH, 
,buT DAT BoY Low- 
'NOSSAH, I WANTS 
To TELL DE TRUF'’s 
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_ ANOTHER REMARK BY RARONE 
_ Dey’s a heap o’ diff’unce twix 
boy whut have he own way, en 
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COSTS NOTHING TO WIN 


Nothing to Buy — Nothing to Sell— No Puzzles, “‘Lucky 
Numbers” or “Guessing Contests” to Win This Cash Prize 


JUST SUGGEST A BABY’S NAME 


(651A) 31 


Gwe Me a Name 








Here’s an amazing opportunity to win a big cash prize for just a moment’s 
time. Seale an oa us a name for this happy baby—either a boy’s or a girl’s 
name—a name . that you think would sound nice in a Magazine advertise- 
ment. We have chosen this baby’s picture to use in advertising for our 
new Baby Soap. We must have an attractive name to feature wherever this 
picture is shown in advertising . . . We are going to pay a big cash prize 
just for a winning name. Think of a name—send it to us TODAY! Win 
$500.00 cash and qualify for an opportunity to win further prizes of $2,600.00 
or Buick 8 Cylinder Sedan and_$1,100.00 Cash for promptness in the simple 
way we show you. See rules below. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE ANYTHING 


Nothing to lose—costs nothing to win. Nothing to buy or sell to get the 
cash prize for naming the b = Bag It is easy to think of a name. Some name 
that may flash into your mind this very instant may win the prize. It doesn’t 
have to be a fancy name—maybe the name of your own or a friend’s baby 
would be the very one we want. Just some simple name such as “Baby Jim” 
or “‘Mary Anne” may be chosen as the prize winner. Don’t let this oppor- 
tunity slip through your fingers. Think of a name NOW—send it TODAY. 





Advertising 


This smiling baby’s face is to be featured in 
all our advertising for our new Baby Soap. 
For a fitting name for this baby we will 
pay $500.00. Name may be for either boy 
or girl. Send name today. Win $500.00 cash! 








Picture and Name to be 


Used in 








This huge prize is Extra and in addition to the cash prize for the Baby’s 

name. No wonder we say that here is your Superventy to win a fortune. Think 
of it! $2,600.00 all cash or a big Buick 8 Cylinder Sedan and $1,100.00 in cash 
besides—all pogo to you at once! Many work a lifetime without ever getting 
prasetansictincn X such a on sum. Hundreds of prizes—over $4,300.00 in cash 


ill be given in this huge prize distribution. Some yet 
7 
$1, 100.0 0 | 


ps theo person is going to win a fortune—why not 
Extra — For 


_ You have just as good a chance as anyone. 


ad 


qualify for this opportunity of a lifetime—nothing 
more to do to qualify. But act at once—remember 
$1,100.00 Extra is given winner for promptness. 


SEND NO MONEY 


You don’t have to send any money—you don’t have 
to buy anything or sell anything to win the Name 
Prize. Just send the first name you think of—it may 


igure 
\ 


hin ag t 


very single person who takes an active part will be 

rewarded in cash. Just send a name suggestion to 
2 ph Grand 
gF irstGran 


TEE 


Prize. In win nin to 
Prize nothiony TOKLY to be 


this 
be lutely sure of Cog os 4 


abso ca be a winner—it has just as good a chance as any. 
extra > let this oppor- But doit NOW! Rush letter with name suggestion 
delay—don” t life-time slip or send coupon at once. I will answer at once giving 
tunity of 4 fingers. you all the details and telling you just how you 
through your stand in points for the distribution of $4,300.00 

ds Have Won cash prizes. Here may be the means of making you 

Hundre po gg and financially independent for life. 

huge prises es 


from 
mone t y,m 
have heen made PPO 
Pony. § Act at once. 


TED ADAMS, Manager 
906 Sycamore St., Dept. 235KK Cincinnati, O. 
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JUST SENDING A NAME geet YOU —_ OPPORTUNITY TO 


0 


a 


0 





or , Buick 8 Cyl. Sedan and 1$1, 100 Cash 


NAMING CONTEST RULES 


Contest open to everyone except employees of our 
company. Only one name may be submitted. Sending 
more than one name will cause all names sent by you 
to be thrown out. Prize of $500.00 will be awarded to 
one name of all those submitted. In case of duplicate 
winning names, duplicate prizes will be given. Contest 
closes midnight December 25th, 1931. Every person 
sending name qualifies for opportunity to win $2,600.00 
or Buick 8 Sedan and $1,100.00 cash for promptness. 


Use the coupon or write letter for all details. 





An 


7 

“TED ADAMS, Manager 

_ 906 Sycamore Street, Dept. 235KK Cincinnati, Ohio 
© My suggestion for the Baby’s Name is: 


Bie 5s Shak os ese: Phila dots se 
© I am interested in winning $2,600.00. Rush me all 








* information and tell me hew I stand. 
= 



























To benefit by our guarantee of ads you 
must say, “I saw your ad in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist.” 








Horse-High Bull-Strong 


TICHT FEN 


38 CENTS A nae 


poree Hag Chicken-Tight—-23 cts a rod. 
Hog High, ton 2-Tight renee be wh & rod. 
every purpose 
at manufac earer’s ewer —e tribes. 
vr Encyclopedia Fen is 
time to economize. Sand for it todas: 
KiTSELMAN BROS., Muncie, Indiana. 














you kick it. 








MAKE MONEY 
i stumps = yourself 
and others with ‘‘ Hercules ’’— 


Cheapest Way 


to Pull Stumps OUR OFFER 









one whut mek he own way!! 











full of good kicks and passes and will hold its shape no matter how 
Every real boy wants a real football and you can have one 
now. Be the first in your neighborhood to get this ball! 


c) os 
Hurry—It’s So Easy , 
Don’t wait—here’s your chance to play with your own ball and have your 
own team and IT’S SO EASY to get this football for your very own. 


Just send us $2 for only 2 three-year subsc 

sroursosire Farmer-Ruralist at $1 each and t 
ize, all leather a vo ght 

You can complete the order - a few minutes—Mail T. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER- RURALIST 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Boys! Here’s 
Your Football 


I want to send it to you—and it won’t 
cost you a penny. 

Boys, this regulation size football is just 
hard 


tions to The 
Regulation 
is yoann, = postage paid. 


























“INOne 
S© gooel 


LUCKIES” 


“I've tried all ciga- 
rettes and there’s none so good 
as LUCKIES. And incidentally 
I'm careful in my choice of ciga- 
rettes. | have to be because of 
MOISTURE- 


my throat. Put me down as one _ j PROOF 


who always reaches for a LUCKY. CELLOPHANE 
It’s a real delight to find a oo Sealed Tight 
Ever Right 


Cellophane wrapper that oii senennsii 
opens without an ice pick.” , : HUMIDOR 











PRRs cata oe 


Pere 


DNA iS eS AREY OP 20 


ee 





PACKAGE 


Poedtso- —-— Zip— 
aie . =, andit’sopen! 


Jean Harlow first set the 
screen ablaze in “Hell’s Angels,” the 
great air film, and she almost stole the 
show from a fleet of fifty planes. See her 4H | I, ) ) X/ @ } _ 


“Goldie,” a Fox film, and Columbia’s \\" Fie oe || Topacco Co 
“Platinum Blonde.” ‘ y ey / 





9¢ WN fi xis Miss Harlow’s 
LES, Statement Paid For? 


S ne You may be interested in 
\S S <= SOSE knowing that not one cent 
: , ey PoE was paid to Miss Harlow to 


Y Th t Protecti inst itati te . . make the above statement. 
our roa rorecrion= ainst irritation = agains cough ; SS WS ES. Miss Harlow has been a 
= =a — Ze SSNS smoker of LUCKY. STRIKE 

cigarettes for 2 years. We 

5 ; = h th blicity here- 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps : ‘db eieas vol be-s Sal 


j ficial to her and to Fox 
that ‘‘Toasted’’ Flavor Ever Fresh éndCaluuble, herpratll 
ers, as her endorsement of -} 
LUCKIES is to you and tous. 











SRE ILIA Le Sih RNIN NA Mi tS a: Rie NR Tage pe S2eaer geree.. 





